


























PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpeNT. ] 


TEE coming season, that of spring, will main- 
tain, and indeed increase, the favor which 
woollen goods have enjoyed for several years past, 
and even for dinners and soirées these pretty 
supple materials will be combined both with silk 
and velvet. There are in preparation woollen 
soirés so fine as to be almost transparent, and 
woollen tulles which, when worn over a silk skirt 
of a different color, produce the ef- 
fect of changeable goods, to which 
fashion seems desirous of returning. 
For the spring there will be a re- 
vival of sacques, not exactly like 
those which have but just been 
abandoned, but nevertheless sacques. 
Although fitted to the figure behind, 
they are more ample, with wider 
sleeves, than those of former times, 
which were somewhat confining. 
They will be made of all kinds of ma- 
terial, different from that of the dress, 
for at present the style of matching 
everything has grown wearisome. 
‘These sacques will be made of bro- 
caded velvet, damassé, figured wool, 
and chiefly of broché cachemire 
(when choosing with a view to the 
season, which one presumes should 
be fine) in light shades, principally 
écru, and will be trimmed with dark 
fringe simulating fur. When, on 
the contrary, they are made of 
plain goods, they should be trimmed 
with bands of broché cachemire with 
a dark ground, and fringed on each 
side, forming very wide galloons, 

Having grown a little weary of 
vests, it is thought best to allow them 
rest for a while, and to substitute 
for them puffed or pleated plastrons, 
which are unbecoming to stout fig- 
ures. The corsage opening over 
these plastrons frequently has a very 
high flaring collar (Valois style), 
which is kept stiff and straight by 
a pieee of brass wire run in between 
the’lining and material on the up- 
per edge of the collar. The plas- 
tron is often of a color or material 
different from that of the dress, 
and in this case the sleeves show the 
same combination, the upper part 
being slashed, and opening over « 
puffed or pleated piece of the same 
material as the plastron, which is 
also called a guimpe. For evening 
toilettes these guimpes are some- 
times made of pleated faille, and 
the half-long sleeves to match are 
composed merely of a very deep 
ruffle of the same faille laid in very 
fine pleats on the upper edge. The 
corsage and dress are of damassé or 
broché goods of a different color 
from that of the faille, but the pleat- 
ed front breadth is of faille like 
that of the guimpe. 

At this time the season of recep- 
tions begins in Paris, and continues 
until May or June. English customs 
have steadily gained ground of late. 
This revolution of habits has also 
produced a revolution in the use of 
dress materials. Formerly velvet 
and satin, the materials for great 
elegance and full dress, disappear- 
ed with the month of April, but now 
they are worn (at reunions) until the 
end of May. But as fashion wishes 
to conform with both seasons—that 
of receptions and that of the calendar 
—the velvets and satins are combined 
with light goods, as gauze, tulle, and 
crape. Habits of velvet or satin over 
dresses of tulle or of silk covered with lace will 
be worn three months longer. _ These habits are 
cut almost precisely like the masculine frock- 
coat, but, alas! they have no sleeves whatever, 
but merely a row of narrow white lace gathered 
around the armhole. This is new, and is creating 
a furor, but I can not in conscience say that it is 

retty. Habits are made of ruby velvet for pale 
»lye and pink salmon dresses, and the art of the 
~ dress-maker prevents the bizarre effect that would 














otherwise be produced by the proximity of these 
shades, which we have not been accustomed to 
see combined. 

For the theatre, where low-necked full dress is 
not worn, and for concerts, coiffures made of lace 
and trimmed with flowers have hitherto been in 
vogue. This season coiffures of this kind are 
entirely abandoned, except for elderly ladies ; and 
bonnets are worn, some very large, which is ab- 
surd, others very small, and without a crown. In 





a word, the evening coiffure is either the hair 


is draped and attached first to the under edge of 
the jacket by means of a spray of flowers, and is 
again caught much lower on the white skirt un- 
der a similar spray somewhat larger. This wide 
ribbon is frequently of the same color as the 
jacket and skirt, but is sometimes of a different 
color, to conform with the Pompadour style: 
skirt and jacket of apple green or pale blue 
faille, the second skirt of white, and the wide rib- 
bon of rose-color fastened with sprays of leaves. 

It would seem that colors are becoming settled. 
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Fig. 1.—Casnverr Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


elaborately dressed or a bonnet; there is no me- 
dium between these two styles. 

One of the toilettes most worn by young girls, 
and which is infinitely varied, is composed of a 
very long dress of silk in a light. shade, over 
which is draped a skirt of ,white organdy or 
white transparent woo], The low-necked corsage 
to match the silk skirt is extremely long, forming 
a sort of jacket, the under edge being fastened 





on the white skirt by a very wide ribbon, which 
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2.—Movssetine pes Inpes Reception Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


For several years the eye apparently could not 
endure colors which were not faded, subdued, 
dull. The great favor in which Oriental designs 
have been held for several months has produced 
a tonie effect. Among the samples which I have 
received from manufacturers I find a quantity of 
decided and relatively bright colors. The helio- 
trope shade will be in great favor. The blues 
are brighter and less languishing, and the rose 
tints more animated, This change will begin 
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with the accessories and the trimmings on bon- 
nets, for it can not be expected that we shall all 
at once renounce the neutral colors and pale 
tints. We shall regret them when fashion 
changes, for they were soft and poetic. 

Embroidery of silk, or else, on dresses of black 
satin, of black silk and black jet, is quite the 
The front breadth of the skirt, en tadlier, 
the revers which border this breadth, and the 
trimmings on the corsage and sleeves are em- 
broidered in this manner, This detail should be 
noted, as the fashion of embroidery 
on the dress material, which is still 
in its dawn, is destined to have a 
great success, so much the 
because it is so costly that it will 
remain in the exclusive domain of 
ladies who are at the same time ex- 
tremely elegant and wealthy. 

The pretty toilettes for the Ss} ring 
will be more complicated than ever 
as regards their composition. A 
figured material chosen for the cor- 
sage and back breadths of the skirt 
is completed by plain faille in all 
the colors of the designs in the for- 
mer. Let us suppose this material 
to be dark blue, with designs in two 
shades of light blue. The front of 
the skirt would then be of faille of 
the darkest shade of blue, and the 
flounces of plain faille in the three 
shades of the figured goods. The 
same combination will be made in 
linens and batistes, and these will 
also be in open-work, and will be 
worn over a skirt of foulard to 
match the ensemble of the toilette, 
that is to say, showing one of the 
shades which figure in its compo- 
sition. 

For fancy coiffures for the house 
ladies are generally adopting ex- 
tremely small caps made of foulard 
with Oriental designs, or else of 
plain foulard simply bordered with 
a broad stripe. These little caps 
are even made of velvet, red, blue, 
or black, and such a coiffure closely 
resembles the fez. The fact is, 
everything is worn, and fashions are 
appropriated from all epochs and 
from all countries. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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TONIC AND RESTORA- 
TIVE EFFECT OF COCA 
LEAVES. 

N interesting account has been 

given by Sir Robert Christison 
of his own observations of the re- 
storative and curative properties of 
the leaves of the coca plant (Zry- 
throxylon coca), which have long 
been prized by the Indians of Peru, 
where the plant is indigenous, as a 
preventive of exhaustion by excess 
ive exertion, as in long marches, or 
carrying heavy burdens, ete. He 
is satisfied that their use not only 
prevents excessive fatigue and its 
evil consequences, but that it also 
restores the strength, after severe 
exercise, without any injurious effect. 
As an example of experiments, be 
gun in 1870, he states that two pu- 
pils, upon their return from a walk 
of sixteen miles, in a state of great 
exhaustion, instead of partaking of 
food, drank an infusion of a quarter 
of an ounce of the leaves, when all 
symptoms of fatigue disappeared, 
and affer walking another hour, 
they had a good appetite for supper, 
felt perfectly refreshed during the 
evening, slept well} and were rested and in their 
usual health next morning. Ten other pupils 
had similar experiences. It was also found very 
beneficial for nervousness in females. The leaves 
have also been employed in France for several 
years, and Professor Bouchardat remarks that 
they have played as important a part in medicine 
as the Peruvian bark; he ascribes to them stim 
ulating properties similar to those of tea and 
coffee, and also that of retarding waste of tho 
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tissues, thus enabling the consumer to endure 
want of food for a longer time. The leaves may 
be chewed, or an infusion of them may be taken, 
mixed with rum and sugar, or milk and sugar. 
The taste is bitter, probably on account of the 
presence of tannin and a peculiar alkaloid called 
cocaine. The infusion is clear yellow, and of an 
agreeable odor. In Paris it is frequently used in- 
stead of green tea, as being more stimulating and 
at the same time cheaper. A preparation of the 
leaves introduced under the name of coca wine is 
largely employed by physicians in cases of slow 
convalescence or great exhaustion. Smoking the 
leaves in a pipe, or inhaling the vapor from an 
infusion of them, had a decided effect upon bron- 
chial spasms, and Dr. Lewis found a similar 
treatment beneficial in cases of idiopathic asthma 
and chronic tickling cough. A gentleman who 
was unable to sleep on account of violent attacks 
of coughing, found it possible to enjoy comfort- 
able rest after smoking a pipe of coca mixed with 
some tobacco, without any subsequent headache 
or other unpleasant symptoms, and the leaves 
are said to be quite agreeable to smoke, as well 
as aromatic. Dr. Burger advises, editorially, the 
use of the leaves instead of the so-called prepa- 
rations of coca in the market, and also states 
that injurious results have followed the abuse of 
this apparently harmless article. The plant has 
been cultivated successfully in England. It is 
multiplied by cuttings. 
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A STORY OF SZEGEDIN. 


The next Number of the BAZAR will contain a 
thrilling illustrated Novelette, entitled “ A SvORY 
OF THE DROWNED City.” Zhe dramatic in- 
terest of this graphic narrative is enhanced by its 
being from the pen of an eye-witness of this ap- 
palling disaster, SANDOR KR. CROSSE, special cor- 
respondent of the London News, and author of 
the paper,“ The Destruction of Szegedin,” pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


0X Cut Paper Patterns of two new and ele- 
gant Spring Suits—the Handkerchief Costume, 
and the Robespierre Coat and Walking Skirt— 
will be published with our next Number. 














UP With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
9 March 6 will be issued No. 17 of HARPER’S 
’OUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variety of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 18, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY for 
March 13. 





SHORT STORIES. 


E often wonder if the readers of the 
BazaR give many second thoughts 
to the character of the capital short stories 
that are set before them in its columns. As 
a rule, short stories are read pour passer le 
temps, and half an hour afterward doubtless 
forgotten. Yet if a short story really re- 
pays reading at all, it is very likely to be a 
work of art, not to say of genius, on the part 
of the writer. 

We speak of the story, of course, included 
in the compass of three or four thousand 
words. The long story is a very different 
thing: there there is bountiful room for the 
full development of every thought and ev- 
ery character, and for quiet and deliber- 
ate elaboration of plot; it is bound by no 
chains, and can do itself ample justice as it 
goes along. It paints its portraits, its inte- 
riors, and its landscapes with full “ values” 
and plentiful color on large canvases. 

The short story, however, begins its ex- 
istence fettered by the half hour or twenty 
minutes to be occupied in its perusal, and 
ean betray no appearance of having been 
butchered to make that brief holiday. It 
can, therefore, afford no loitering, or daw- 
dling, or wasting of its forces, for every 
word in it is at a post of duty. It paints 
no slow and minute picture, but it gives 
glimpse and glance, as it were by flashes of 
lightning, so intensely as to fix the scene. 
EpGarR Por, himself perhaps the greatest 
writer of short stories in onr language, once 
said that every story to be good for any- 
thing must strike its key-note in the very 
opening sentence, or words to that effect, 
and so the short story is especially bound 
todo. It must plunge at once in medias res, 
and sweep along with sufficient vigor to 
hold the attention satisfactorily and im- 
movably. Think, now, what it is that has 
to be achieved in the narrow limit of its 
three or four thousand words. The story is 
to be told, cause and effect are to be weigh- 
ed, and the plot unravelled ; the characters 
are to be delineated so that their personal- 
ity has to be both fixed and used for the 
purposes of the tale, and that without stop- 
ping by the way, for this delineation is to 
make part of the progress of the action, and 
not delay it; places, people, circumstances, 
and conditions are all to have attention, 
and the whole is to be divided into narra- 
tion and description and dialogue, all of 





them to be “taken on the fly,” and not to 
hinder the advance one moment. Of course 
there must be particular care of conversa- 
tion, for till the characters speak they do 
not breathe to our apprehension, and if the 
conversation does not tally with them oth- 
erwise, out of their own mouths shall we 
judgethem. There must be brief—so brief 
but so forcible—touches of description, to 
give these characters locale and life, color 
and reality, and the greater part that dia- 
logue and scenic description take in the 
narration of the burden, like wheels to roll 
it forward, the livelier and more graphic is 
the effect. 

To suppose that all this can be done by 
any one who happens to have a story to 
tell, is a great mistake. For it requires not 
only special talent and adaptation, but long 
training. It requires a certain power of 
self-restraint, and the ability, of which Ar- 
temus Ward speaks, of never “slopping 
over” ;—requires the art to waste no line, 
yet to say just enough; to keep close to the 
point, yet never to become a bore, to weary 
or grow stupid; to make every word more 
telling than a painter’s stroke, since it can 
not be erased or covered by another; to do 
by mere hints what others effect by slow 
statement and prolonged presentation ;—re- 
quires the raconteur to have a story entire- 
ly worth the telling in the beginning—al- 
though a first-class story-teller, but only a 
first-class one, can make a story out of noth- 
ing, it is said—and to carry it to its height, 
and cease with the task accomplished, or 
lead it gently down the other side, escaping 
bathos in the descent; often to hit an effect 
simply by a happy use of names, and to 
have such a choice of words that one word 
does, by suggestion, the work of many; to 
give no least incident that does not direct 
to the climax, and to invent, arrange, and 
use all incidents with such dramatic force 
and balance that the story is a rapid succes- 
sion of scenes ;—requires sufficient knowl- 
edge and sympathy to satisfy the reader’s 
love of beauty, and in some faint degree to 
borrow the Shakspearean art of counter- 
poising pathos by humor, with, however, 
swift touch and slight quantity ;—requires 
sufficient sense of symmetry, too, to leave 
no unfinished or unguarded point, nor any 
raggedness, but to round and polish and 
perfect ;—requires the faculty of doing this 
without exaggeration, preserving vraisem- 
blance and probability, and concealing all 
effort, making one’s own vitality pulse 
through the work, so that the story runs off 
the reel without a hitch, as if it were only 
the reader’s thoughts that he is thinking to 
himself. Certainly this is work not to be 
done by the tyro—work which requires an 
artist, and which should have the apprecia- 
tion of the reader. 





TIME, THOUGHT, AND MONEY. 


HEN the time recurs, as it is apt to do 

once or twice a year to most of us, to 
submit ourselves to the domestic tax of giv- 
ing a wedding present, the first thought 
concerning the selection is usually “a piece 
of silver.” 

A piece of silver is the readiest and the 
easiest of all gifts, and often one of the 
cheapest, as certain small silver articles 
are to be procured at much less price than 
many dainty specimens of bric-a-brac and 
fine arts. And as people generally feel that 
they have given enough in the price of the 
thing, they do not feel able to afford a great 
deal of their time and thought in addition. 
It is partially owing to this, and partially 
to the fact that the piece of silver in its 
satin-lined case produces more show than 
anything else, that so many duplicates fall 
to the lot of every bride, and make a bur- 
den where they might have made a blessing. 
We have known a bride in modest circum- 
stances with a dozen large silver ladles in 
her plate chest, when two would have been 
an abundance, and another with thirteen 
dozen silver tea-spoons, when two dozen 
would probably have been more than 
enough for all her requirements, who, ow- 
ing to the conditions of gifts and givers, 
could not exchange them for things much 
more desirable, and who sadly needed the 
clocks and pictures and chairs and rugs 
that the price of the surplus silver would 
have secured. 

But there is a certain appearance of mu- 
nificence in the presentation of the silver 
gift; and then there it is in the shop, and 
one has only to pay for it and order it home, 
and not stand balancing pros and cons, 
with the weary shop-man and a condescend- 
ing companion, for an hour at a time, over 
the advisability of this, that, and the other 
pretty little thing, which, in the grand dis- 
play of costly gifts, may make a very small 
circumstance of itself, while as for silver, it 
is always silver. Too often, then, this piece 
of silver is a present to one’s self rather than 
to the newly married ; one buys that which 
is to make the best appearance with one’s 
card, not that merely which will be most 





desirable to bride or groom ; and one some- 
times buys, if only thus to give away, the 
thing that one has yearned for all one’s life, 
but has never been justified in possessing, 
and that, since one is now expected to give 
anyway, may as well be bought and given 
as anything else. If it were not for the 
vulgarity of exhibiting one’s presents and 
attaching the givers’ names, a great deal of 
this business—that of considering the ap- 
pearance of the gift among others—would 
of course be done away with. 

Yet it is a truer and more prodigal giv- 
ing to give with the gift comparatively as 
much thought and time as money, to hold 
the thing in mind long before final decision, 
to go about from place to place, as opportu- 
nity offers, looking for the quaint and un- 
usual and welcome rather than for the bar- 
barously rich. Those brides whose future 
life is to be led in such a way as to make 
fish-slicers and silver pitchers necessary, will 
usually be able to procure such solid and 
costly articles for themselves as a part of 
the mere necessary housekeeping outfit; but 
they may not have either the time or the 
good taste to select the entirely different 
things of the sort we suggest, and if they 
had both, may never chance to happen on 
them. Yet if they had the choice given 
them between the little brass sconce, the 
set of books, the carved wooden owl, the 
fantastic bit of bronze or of china or of stat- 
uary, the wrought table-cloth, the quiet 
water-color—if they had the choice between 
these thousand and one pretty trifles that 
go to make up the charming and home-like 
interior for the new hearth fire to illumine 
with its rosy flame, and the salvers and 
spoons and strainers and sugar bowls and 
silver service in general—there is not one 
bride in a hundred who would hesitate, and 
would not turn her back upon the glitter- 
ing store for the sake of the really more 
beautiful and tasteful things. 

Not, after all, that taste is not lavished 
on the shapes and decorations of pieces of 
silver, and that the work upon them is not 
really work in one of the departments of 
the fine arts. We have seen specimens of 
Norwegian repoussé-work that were as de- 
lightful to look at as carving, modelling, or 
painting; but these were not the common 
silver bought without a thought other than 
that involved in the pulling out of the 
purse, but were something so unusual as 
hardly to be found in the country, and not 
to be had for the mere asking when found. 

But apart from the subject of the amount 
of taste or the quality of the fine arts ex- 
pended on the articles of silver, another 
sort of taste comes into question ; and that 
is how far it is really allowable for one on 
the outside of a person’s family relations, 
or not peculiarly a personal friend, to give 
things used so intimately and constantly 
as table silver. It would seem as though 
one had no right to insist upon a daily re- 
membrance in such a way as the daily-used 
piece of silver enforces, and as if one were 
really intruding upon the private life of oth- 
ers in a remarkable manner, and with a cer- 
tain pachydermatous indelicacy, as it were, 
the life of the table being something more 
private by a great deal than that of the par- 
lor or library, and to which every one who 
has access to parlor or library may not be 
admitted. 

It is often urged, in stating a preference 
for the piece of silver, that that requires no 
expression of taste at all on the part of the 
giver, there being a certain necessity and 
sameness in such gifts, while anything else 
might more openly obtrude the giver’s taste 
on the recipient. But in point of fact, if 
there is any significance attached to a wed- 
ding gift beyond the simple acquisition, 
there is every right for the giver’s taste to 
accompany the gift and to stamp it. It is 
supposed that one gives both to commemo- 
rate the event and to be remembered in the 
new life, and otherwise the gift should nei- 
ther be given nor accepted; the different 
interpretation, if it is not insulting to both 
parties, is much like sending one’s card to 
the wedding and staying away one’s self. 

Wedding presents, anyway, are, as some 
one has said, as broad as they are long. One 
receives to-day, but only in order that one 
may give to-morrow, that one may give four- 
fold, as it often chances, in the simple in- 
crease of the number of marriages in a fam- 
ily, and if the whole practice were abolish- 
ed, the bride and groom would probably be 
better off in the long-run. 

Yet it would seem hard if one might not 
give a friend some pleasant memento of the 
day when the old life is changed to a new 
one as completely as if the old planet had 
rolled from under one’s feet, even if no more 
than the needle-book made from one’s wed- 
ding gown or from one’s mother’s, the little 
hand-sereen of one’s own pencil-work, the 
reticule of one’s embroidery, the sketch of 
scenes where one has wandered with the 
friend now turning to other fields, the string 
of shells recalling sea-shore rambles not to 
be forgotten—it would seem hard, we say, if 





the pretty and simple old practice were to be 
ruined by ostentation ; and the only way we 
know of to restore it to its primitive sweet- 
ness is to forsake the custom of giving pres- 
ents that cost merely money, and to begin 
to give those which cost thought and time 
as well. 





TEA CLOTHS AND CHAIR BACKS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


IVE-0’CLOCK tea is said to be firmly estab- 

lished among fashionable people in America ; 
in England it is common alike to the duchess and 
the green-grocer’s wife. It certainly is a great 
boon at afternoon receptions, or even at an ordi- 
nary call, for it dispels the little stiffness and 
unsociability that are sometimes seen between peo- 
ple who are unacquainted with each other; and 
now that the latest custom is not to introduce, 
any loosener of tongues is welcome, and one can 
not help unbending over a cup of tea. Besides, 
the meal, if it may be called such, is by no means 
to be despised as a means of displaying dainty 
devices in tea cloths and china. The table used 
is a low one, kept specially for this purpose, 
so as to be unencumbered with books, etc., when 
wanted; this table is velvet-covered and lace- 
edged, so that it looks pretty when not in use. 
The cloth which is thrown over it when the tea 
is brought in becomes a foundation for decora- 
tion, varying in beauty and costliness with the 
length of the hostess’s purse or her own good 
taste and dainty workmanship, and usually bears 
more or less relation to the color of the china 
and prevalent style of ornament in the room. 

Soft mull or India muslin is perhaps the fa- 
vorite fabric for them, though not, of course, so 
economical as a stouter material. It is edged 
with lace as costly as may be, sometimes with 
the questionable addition of bows of satin ribbon 
at the corners; a large monogram in one corner 
is more effective and in better taste. A pretty 
heading to the lace is sometimes given by a bor- 
der of chenille embroidery, showing well on the 
delicate muslin. The chenille is threaded through 
a large-eyed needle, and used like wool ; very little 
is needed, two or three stitches of shades of pink 
and two or three of green making a lovely rose- 
bud, as the chenille is so fluffy. Again, squares 
of guipure d’art alternating with plain muslin 
squares form a pretty heading to similar lace, 
and the muslin squares may be embroidered with 
butterflies in wool or chenille. We have seen 
the muslin edged with silk fringe of mixed colors 
surmounted by a border of painted flowers ; again, 
the edge of the muslin is vandyked in points 
about three inches deep, and wide lace laid under, 
these points sometimes holding an embroidered 
spray of flowers. Another border is of embroid- 
ered muslin insertion, with broad satin ribbon 
threaded through; Turkish embroidered muslin 
often edges India muslin, the pattern being some- 
times outlined with gold thread. Again, the mus- 
lin is lined with soft-colored silk edged with pleat- 
ed lace, and has a colored monogram in one corner. 
Colored India muslin is much used, bordered with 
Oriental embroidery, and edged with lace embroid- 
ered to match. 

* Thick materials used for this purpose are in- 
numerable, Crash, oatmeal cloth, Bolton sheet- 
ing, washing silk, foulard, white flannel, and plain 
white or écru linen, all find favor. A new ma- 
terial, called toile Colbert, is like a coarse linen 
canvas used for straining milk ; this comes in all 
colors. Crewel embroidery is the favorite orna- 
mentation, though it varies in style to suit differ- 
ent tastes, being sometimes fully worked, and at 
others only outlined in one color. <A kingfisher 
among bulrushes, swallows, grasses, and leaves, 
or a bird hovering over its nest, grouped in one 
corner of the cloth ; wreaths of flowers and leaves 
forming a border, or with tendrils covering the 
whole cloth; blue china, quaint tea-pots, and 
cups outlined in blue ; figures illustrating nursery 
rhymes, with accompanying text, all in outline— 
are some of the designs we see. Velvet or satin 
bands, seven inches deep, embroidered in silks ; 
appliqués of Japanese or Breton figures in cloth 
and embroidery; bands of pale-colored satin 
sheeting, with a floral design in crewels; borders 
of Oriental cretonnes or damasks, with the de- 
sign worked over with colored filoselle and gold 
thread, edged with Russian lace embroidered to 
match—are also seen, as are écru, pale blue, or 
Turkey red toile Colbert, embroidered or trimmed 
with dark blue, and plain white linen with a bor- 
der of the old-fashioned drawn-work. 

At a recent exhibition of artistic needle-work 
we noticed two or three specimens which deserve 
mention. One in crash, with the edges deeply 
fringed out, had an embroidered border of corn- 
flowers, poppies, and wheat in the natural colors, 
with similar single flowers sprinkled all over the 
centre of the cloth; this “ powdering,” as the 
French call it, is very pretty. Another in Bolton 
sheeting showed the rich autumnal tints of the 
Virginia creeper round the edge, tendrils branch- 
ing out and meeting in the centre. A third was 
of grenat satin sheeting, with a delicate border 
in gold and golden browns. 

What used in former days to be called anti- 
macassars are now known as chair backs, and 
are no unimportant features of the fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Some houses adopt one general 
style as suited to their rooms, but others show a 
kindly feeling to any, be they only new. 

The designs and materials are legion, though 
linen, crash, and other washing materials are los- 
ing favor in smoky London, from the difficulty 
found in cleaning them properly. Figures or 
flowers in blue or red outline-work, though no 
longer a new fashion, bid fair to continue in fa- 
vor, because quickly done and showy. Aquatic 
birds and water-fowl peeping from among sedges 
and bulrushes, a flight of swallows from the 
branch of an apple-tree, are not in accord with 
the rules of high art, but look very pretty. They 
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might be copied from some of the Japanese pic- 
tures now so common, and so be artistic as well. 

Dark-colored silk Bolton sheeting is a very fa- 
vorite material, but expensive. Olive is worked 
in yellows, ruby in cream, dark blue in pale blue, 
and olive again in pale blue. 

White muslfn is also used, painted sometimes, 
but more often embroidered with chenilles. One 
design we have seen was of rose-buds and leaves 
in one corner, with a trail straggling across in 
Japanese fashion, another was of iris and leaves, 
and another a branch of cherries and leaves; the 
lace edging had chenille run through. A style 
now greatly in vogue is plain muslin, box-pleated 
like a cap to fit over the tops of chairs or sofas, 
and edged with pleated lace. These are simple, 
can not fall off, and suit any style of decoration. 

Sometimes not only chair backs, but so-called 
chair aprons, are made, and answer well to cover 
soiled furniture. These aprons are cut to the 
shape, of the chair seat, with about four inches 
to spare for tucking in; in front they are longer, 
to allow of fringing out the material, if crash, for 
seven inches. The seat is then embroidered in 
crewels, a chair back made to match, and small 
pieces for the arms if needed. If for an ordi- 
nary chair without upholstered back, they may be 
fringed on all four sides, and slightly tacked to 
the seat at the corners, or fastened around the 
legs by strings. We have seen a boudoir reno- 
vated in this fashion with dark olive serge, each 
chair displaying, conventionally treated, a differ- 
ent plant grown in the island of Madeira, where 
the worker had lived many years. This might 
be carried out in our own native plants, and va- 
ried according to the locality of the home, South- 
ern, Northern, Eastern, and Western plants each 
furnishing one series. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKIRTED JACKET WITH CURVED FRONT, SLASHED 
OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND SKIRT. 


HE suit with a double-breasted skirted jacket, 

slashed over-skirt, and round skirt illustrated 
on our double page, and of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is now published, contains some of the most 
stylish features of the new importations. The 
novelty about the jacket is the curved front of 
its skirt, which replaces the cut-away skirts that 
sloped abruptly from the waist line. The six- 
fold appearance given to this skirt is also new, 
and the pattern is arranged so that this can be 
very easily done. Sometimes two or three rows 
of stitching are used on each of these six sections, 
and in other cases bindings or pipings of satin or 
velvet are preferred. At the back the middle 
forms are extended and square, and are orna- 
mented with ribbon bows or with passementerie 
ornaments. This jacket, if made of one of the 
fashionable cream or beige cloths in the colors 
worn for coachmen’s livery, is a very stylish 
wrap to wear with any costume of the new shades 
of silk or wool, such as heliotrope, peacock blue, 
pheasant brown, black, or dark myrtle green. 
The large tinted pearl or enamel buttons have 
eyes in the middle. The over-skirt and lower 
skirt shown in this illustration may form a part 
of any pretty silk or wool costume. The narrow 
pleatings at the foot are of silk or satin usually, 
and the round skirt, which is not seen, is of some 
inexpensive lining silk of the same shade. The 
slashed over-skirt is effectively made of double- 
width wool goods, trimmed with embossed velvet 
or brocaded satin de Lyon of the same color, 
though of a darker shade. To complete such a 
dress for the house there should be a graceful 
short basque of the brocaded goods. The stylish 
feature of this over-skirt is its smooth front, 
reaching to the foot, almost without a wrinkle, 
and its slashed sides, in which is placed a fan of 
silk or satin—like the material of the pleatings 
on the round skirt. 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES. 


A new fabric has been introduced for making 
archery and yachting costumes, and also for un- 
der-skirts to use as Balmorals with light dresses, 
It is écru cotton, thicker than the heaviest un- 
bleached muslins that were worn last summer, 
and it has Bayadere stripes of the gayest and 
richest colors, such as claret, Marie Louise blue, 
scarlet, or else three or four bright colors appear 
in each stripe. It is a yard wide, and costs 75 
cents a yard. The whole costume may be made 
of the gay striped goods ; or else the cheese-cloths 
of last summer, which are now sold for 5 cents 
a yard, will be used for the over-dress, and the 
striped goods for the lower skirt. The design 
for handkerchief costumes described last week, 
with the belted waist and Tallien over-skirt (the 
cut paper pattern of which will be published with 
our next number), will be used for these new 
fabrics, as the lower skirt with its. gay stripes 
will be very effective beneath a Tallien drapery 
of the sheer unbleached cheese-cloth. For Bal- 
moral skirts the new material will be very use- 
ful, as it is of the same thickness as that of the 
wash poplins now used for summer skirts, and 
the coloring is prettier than the sombre grays 
and browns seen in those goods. 

Sash ends hanging at the left side in Oriental 
fashion are in great favor when made of the gay 
Oriental brocades, or else the plaid stuffs used 
for combining with plain goods. A large rosette 
is placed on the left side of the over-skirt just 
below the hips, and two ends of the material, 
doubled, hang nearly to the foot. Sometimes 
spiked metal ornaments cap the hanging ends, 
or else a passementerie tassel is used to finish 
each end, or if the material used is soft silk, it 
is gathered in deep shirring a short distance 
above the end, and thus a tassel is formed. 

Another feature of the wool suits for spring 
is the use of cords and tassels arranged merely 
as festoons, or passed around the hips with the 
ends — to the feet directly in front or else 
on the left side. These are not used to hold up 





drapery, and, indeed, are most often seen on coats 
and surtouts that are not draped; they are espe- 
cially liked for cloth costumes. 

Fine dark flannels with cloth finish are made 
up in neat suits for spring, and also for the sea- 
side and for travelling during the summer, and 
are sold for $25. The over-dress is a long coat 
or surtout with stitched edges, and the skirt is 
full, with merely a narrow box-pleating at the 
bottom. These suits are shown in rifle green, 
navy blue, brown, gray, and black, and the sur- 
tout is lined throughout with a gay color, either 
dark red or pale blue twilled goods. 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 


The trimmings on spring bonnets follow the 
brim, and leave the graceful shape of the crown 
in full view. This is true at least of the close cot- 
tage shapes and the larger medium-sized shapes 
with scooped front or else with flaring brim; but 
the gypsy bonnets, with irregularly indented brim 
that is not wired, have occasionally trimmings on 
the crowns. Ifthe soft satin known as Ture satin, 
as satin duchesse, and as Merveilleuse is used for 
trimming, it is shaped into many lapped soft folds 
close around the line that joins the brim to the 
crown, and is finished by one or two rosettes of 
four or five loose loops and a strap placed quite 
low down on one side. One of the new long 
spiked ornaments is then stuck through this ro- 
sette, and indeed through the bonnet itself. This 
spike may be gilt or jet, and is in quaint new 
shapes, such as the half comb with one long tooth 
worn by Japanese women, instead of the arrows 
and darts worn last year. The brim is then cov- 
ered with pleatings of gold-lace, or of Languedoc, 
or else a border of the tiniest flowers edges it, or 
perhaps a cluster of roses, or of poppies, or of 
pansies, is massed directly on the top. The inside 
facing of the bonnet is of silk, satin, or velvet 
slightly shirred, and some of the handsomest bon- 
nets dispense with even this, and are made double 
of the Tuscan braid, or else lined with gold braid. 
When ribbon is used, it is twisted easily around 
the crown, and then hangs in strings on each side, 
each string being fastened by an ornament, such 
as a tiny spread Japanese fan of engraved gilt, or 
a butterfly with pearl-tinted wings, or a square 
brooch with pink cameo setting, or else a round 
clasp of cut jet. Soft satin or brocaded ribbons 
are used for strings, and are much wider than 
those of last year, measuring three and a half or 
four inches in breadth. Soft brocaded silk is also 
doubled for strings, and there are many lace strings 
for chip and Tuscan bonnets, as well as for those 
made of lace. The Gobelin-figured ribbons are 
also stylish for strings. 

In glancing over the importations of French 
pattern bonnets at the wholesale millinery houses 
the eye is arrested at once by the prevalence of 
the heliotrope shades, and of the Spanish com- 
binations of red and yellow. Thus, for once, 
both blondes and brunettes are provided for, as 
only the fairest complexions can wear lavender, 
mauve, or heliotrope, while brunettes are seen to 
best advantage in the rich colors worn by Span- 
ish women. The prevalence of these colors is 
seen especially in the flower montures, as helio- 
tropes and pansies promise to be quite as popu- 
lar as the red and yellow roses and poppies. In 
arranging flowers on the bonnet the border for 
the brim is one of the newest fancies; this is 
the merest line of very small flowers placed out- 
side the brim, or a row of tinted pearl leaves, 
gilt wheat, or the pretty green leaves of parsley, 
or of tiny unblown daisies, or else violets, or, if 
inside the brim, a rose-bud wreath is used. Pop- 
pies of natural size, and both red and yellow to- 
gether, or else large Jacqueminot roses, are mass- 
ed between brim and crown on top of small Tus- 
can straw bonnets. A great cluster of the bright 
yellow Isabelle sprunt roses, made up of fine soft 
crushed roses without any foliage, are low down 
on the left side of a black Spanish lace bonnet, 
and a smaller cluster holds the lace strings to- 
gether low on the bosom. Pansies of mammoth 
size are grouped together on the upturned brim 
of Devonshire hats, or else a single pansy is stuck 
inside the brim of a poke-bonnet, and another is 
low down on the left of the crown. Pansies with 
yellow centres tone down purple shades, and make 
them useful to brunettes, and there are many 
combinations of lavender and rosy mauve with 
cream-color or with pink in the trimmings of 
bonnets. 

Beads of every color appear in the trimmings. 
The yellow-tinted pearls are, perhaps, the new- 
est, and are used separately for dotting the plain 
creamy silk brim of upturned Devonshire hats. 
There are also some ruby beads in strings used, 
but there are more iridescent beads, and jets are 
used in abundance, being either alone or else 
mixed with gold beads on the black lace bonnets 
that have gold threads throughout the designs 
of the lace; some chenille threads are also seen 
in Spanish laces. The fringed jetted edges of 
lace are very effective for the fronts of bonnets. 
The most novel lace, however, and one that is 
too expensive to become common, is of gilt threads 
that will not tarnish, and are almost as fine as 
the linen threads of real laces. The Oriental 
laces of many cashmere colors are also expen- 
sive. The Languedoc lace with its corded designs 
is far more effective than Breton lace, and will 
supersede it for millinery purposes. 

A great panache of two or three ostrich tips 
placed far back on the left side of the crown and 


nodding outward from the bonnet is considered. 


very stylish. A very large pompon with ostrich 
feathers at the base and erect herons’ feathers 
in the centre is placed quite high yet far back 
on the left of the crown of very elegant French 
bonnets. A bunch of three small tips is very 
handsome in lace bonnets, or else falling over the 
brim of chip bonnets, while very long Mercutio 
plumes, made of two or three ostrich feathers 
sewed together to give them great thickness, are 
curled closely, and worn along the brim of 
Gainsborough hats. 





From the notes above it will be seen that the 
importations are made up of creamy chips, yel- 
low Tuscan braids, and lace bonnets; to these 
will be added at midsummer the loveliest white 
muslin hats, trimmed with open-work like Irish 
point lace, and made in quaint old English and 
in Watteau shapes. 

For useful black chip bonnets to be put on 
very early in the spring a lovely trimming is Ori- 
ental lace gathered around the crown and tied in 
a bow on top; then four ostrich tips—one of yel- 
low, the next of peacock blue, the third of ciel 
blue, and the fourth ef pheasant brown — are 
laid beside each other, and curl over on the front 
of the brim. Another of black chip in large 
Gainsborough shape has the rolling brim faced 
with black satin dotted with large jet beads, while 
outside long black ostrich plumes surround all 
that part of the crown that is not covered by a 
cluster of Jacqueminot roses on the top. Still 
another of black chip has the inside brim faced 
with yellow Tuscan braid, while outside are three 
nodding yellow plumes, and soft black Ture satin 
in folds and one rosette, through which a golden 
spike is thrust. Smaller black chip cottage shapes 
have gold-lace pleated around the brim, and gold 
braid for facing it inside; outside are yellow roses 
and black satin ribbon. 

For visiting and church bonnets a fine model 
is of Tuscan braid, with contrasted trimmings of 
heliotrope and cream-colors, The lining is of 
cream Ture satin, with a narrow border of helio- 
trope flowers outside the brim. The ribbon is 
heliotrope satin, with cream-color on the wrong 
side. The ostrich plumes are shaded from helio- 
trope to lavender ; a large gilt ornament is on the 
left side, and a pansy with much yellow in the 
centre is on the right side of the crown. A small 
bonnet, also of Tuscan braid, is bound with claret 
velvet, and trimmed with Oriental lace and a mass 
of dark damask roses. For a young lady is a 
watering-place hat in gypsy shape made of chip, 
with a tiny rose-bud wreath inside the indented 
brim, and the crown trimmed with blue ribbon in 
star designs held by gold pins. Crowns of white 
or écru satin richly wrought in gay colors are put 
in chip and Tuscan bonnets, while others are 
formed almost entirely of pearls. Silk muslin 
crowns, either cream or black, are also beautifully 
embroidered in colored silks. 

The dressy and becoming black lace bonnets 
are the richest ever imported, and the most costly, 
because of the gold and Oriental colors that are 
combined with them. The Fanchon shape is one 
of the most generally becoming for these lace 
bonnets, as it has the drooping lace and beaded 
fronts that are now in such great favor. The 
nodding ostrich tips, either black, Isabelle yellow, 
or in the Capucin shades that combine red and 
yellow, are as much used with black laces as flow- 
ers are. Sometimes very narrow old gold satin 
ribbon is tied like an Alsacian bow on the top of 
a black lace Fanchon, a cluster of yellow roses is 
on the left side, or else fills up the open space be- 
hind, and a smaller bow and flowers are on the lace 
strings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_E, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Art- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; and Worrurneton, Smita, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue happy title, Splendid Misery, under which 
Miss BRADDON’s new novel was begun simulta- 
neously in HARPER’s BazaR and the London 
World, was shortly after changed to Her Gilded 
Cage, in the latter periodical, in consequence of 
a prior claim set up in favor of an obscure story 
published under the same name several years be- 
fore in England. The London publishers have 
issued the completed work as The Story of Bar- 
bara, and the author hopes that the promised 
revision of the copyright laws will provide some 
inexpensive remedy for the way in which in- 
junctions now press on those who have unfor- 
tunately used a forgotten title. The book has 
been published by Harper & Broruers in the 
‘Franklin Square Library’? under the double 
title of Barbara ; or, Splendid Misery. 

—Alluding to the reports current in London 


of the aversion said to have been felt by the, 


Princess Lourse to return to Canada, Mr. SMaL- 
LEY writes to the Tribune that her reluctance was 
not attributable to any unpleasantness between 
her husband and herself, but rather to the entire 
want of agreeable society in Ottawa. She is, as 
is well known, passionately attached to England, 
and to London above all. She cares for litera- 
ture, for art, for music, for conversation. She 
is herself one of the cleverest women in England, 
and one of the most cultivated. She haunts 
studios and concerts and drawing-rooms, where 
good talk is to be had, to which she contributes 
her full share. As for Ottawa, she might as well 
live in—well, there is really no place in the 
U. 8. that we could suggest. 

—Miss Brewster, of Philadelphia, who just 
now makes her home in Rome, is quite famous 
for her Monday receptions, whither native and 
foreign notabilities, artists and men of science, 
wend their way to have an hour’s pleasant chat, 
and take note of new and attractive toilettes. 
Her rooms are very nice, and are adorned with 
artistic taste. The lady herself, petite in stature 
but graceful in movement, is a picture. Iflack- 
ing the freshness of youth, she pos esses in mid- 
dle age all the brightness of early days, and clad 
in a dress of artistic design and in perfect taste— 
generally some rich velvet or satin fabric, and 
about the neck rare and costly lace—Miss Brews- 
TER is always a fair sight to look upon. 

—The Baroness BuRDETT-CouTTs, who has 
been incorrectly reported as having given 
$2,500,000 to the famishing people of Ireland, 
has nevertheless given away more money for be- 
nevolent purposes than any woman of ancient 
or modern times. She has endowed three bish- 
oprics—in Africa, Australia, and British Colum- 
bia. The magnificent Church of St. Stephen, 
with a parsonage and three adjoining schools, 
was built and endowed at her expense, as were 
also several other schools, churches, and reform- 
atories. She supplied the funds for Sir Henry 
JAMEs’s topographical survey of Jerusalem, and 
it is quite certain that she would have made 
good her offer to supply the city with water by 





rebuilding the aqueducts of SoLomon, had not 
the work been undertaken (though afterward 
abandoned) by the government. She endowed 
the geological professorship at Cambridge ; she 
has erected more drinking fountains in more 
cities than can be catalogued here; she assisted 
Dr. Livingstone when he was in his greatest 
need ; and a square of model dwellings was built 
by her around the Columbia Market, which also 
she built and presented to the corporation of 
London. Even this list does not exhaust her 
public charities, and in private she is reputed to 
be not less munificent. 

—Mrs. Racuet ALLEN, of Chester, Massachu- 
setts, attained the age of one hundred and two 
years on February 16, and received the visits and 
congratulations of her friends on that day. 

—Dr. Lewis Swrirt, of Rochester, has just re- 
ceived from the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
in Vienna, a gold medal for the discovery of a 
comet in 1878. Dr. Swirr discovered another 
comet last summer, for which another medal 
will be sent to him. 

—Diamonds are diamonds, and must be looked 
after. A Washington dispatch says that when 
Mrs. ASTOR wore her superb diamonds and pearls 
at a recent dinner at the White House, and aft- 
erward went to a reception at the Mexican min- 
ister’s, she was attended by two detectives dress- 
ed as gentlemen, and that a policeman is on guard 
before the door of her room at Wormley’s day 
and night. 

—The late Mr. Roesuck, for so many years a 
member of Parliament for Sheffield, unlike most 
Englishmen, left all his property unreservedly 
to his wife, requesting, but not directing, that 
she in like manner should leave everything at 
her death to their daughter Henrietta ZrPpo- 
RAH ROEBUCK. 

—The Marquis Gritxo, husband of Madame 
RisTor!1, is building a mansion in the new part 
of Rome, and the other day, in digging the very 
last spadeful almost of the foundation, the 
workmen came upon a large deposit of ancient 
bronzes, which has been pronounced by a very 
competent authority on a first but by no means 
complete examination, to be worth at least sev- 
enty-five thousand francs, and probably more. 
Some of the statuettes found are of Roman and 
others of far superior Greek workmanship. 

—Miss Scort, who has just gained so high a 
position in the mathematical tripos at Cam- 
bridge, is only twenty-two years of age. She is 
the daughter of Principal Scort, of Lancashire 
College. Her education was carried on almost 
entirely in her own home, until three years ago, 
when she entered Girton College, Cambridge. 

—JOSEPH BRANT, the famous Indian chief, 
whose life was written some years ago by the 
late Colonel Wiii1am L. Strong, is to have a 
monument erected to his memory in Brantford, 
Canada, at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. 
BRANT was probably the ablest Indian, as war- 
rior or chief, who ever lived in America. 

—The Prince de Ligne, who is about to mar- 
ry the Princess BLANCHE D’ORLEANS, is not of 
royal birth, though allied to several reigning fa- 
milies. The princess is the second daughter of 
the Duc de Nemours, and is the frequent com- 
panion of her fatherin Paris society. She is the 
only remaining unmarried granddaughter of 
Louis PHILIPPE. 

—The Rev. Wrtt1am Horton, of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, who died recently, left 
twenty-five thousand dollars to build a new 
almshouse. 

—EpmunD Lyon, of Rochester, New York, re- 
solved upon a unique celebration of his eighty- 
seventh birthday. Therefore he gave $25,000 to 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, the 
money to be invested in four per cent. bonds, 
and the interest appropriated to the support of 
five missionaries, to be employed west of the 
Mississippi, reports of their labors being made 
every quarter to the church in Rochester of 
which Mr. Lyon isa member. When the bonds 
become due in 1907, the board will be at liberty 
to make what use it chooses of the funds. 

—Lord Sa tsspury, one of the most distin- 
guished of th. British nobility, and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, having expressed the 
opinion that “the laws of entail have no other 
effect than to prevent the landed proprietor from 
mortgaging his land and squandering his prop- 
erty,”’ is met by a special correspondent of the 
London News, who says of the whole country 
around the marquis’s seat that its aspect is Jam- 
entable. ‘‘ Untrimmed hedges, rusty, undrained 
fields, park walls in a dilapidated condition, the 
absence of good farms, and the paucity of labor- 
ers’ cottages tell of husbandry despised, nature 
left to run almost wild, no enterprise promoting 
the comfort of an increasing population, and fa- 
vor shown to such live stock as pheasants and 
rabbits. The aspect of everything says that the 
land is entailed. A universal deadness broods 
over the country.’’ Either Truth or the World 
gave some time ago a deplorable picture of the 
utter neglect prevailing around Lord Satis- 
BURY’S princely seat, Hatfield. The fact is that 
he and his wife are immersed in politics, and 
care not a straw for rural life. Half his income 
comes from London property. He has about 
three hundred thousand dollars a year. 

—Writing of WILKIE CoLLins, the London cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Chronicle says : 
“He is avery hard worker. He writes, rewrites, 
corrects, erases, and interlineates until little of 
the original copy is left. He is very conscien- 
tious about style. He does not believe that a 
single word too much should be employed, and 
he cleaves rigorously to idiomatic expressions. 
You have observed, no doubt, that his English, 
especially in his later works, is terse, clear, and 
strong, and carefully adapted to the topic in 
hand. While he enjoys getting a large price for 
his books, he never permits greed to prevail over 
his literary conscientiousness. He never lets 
anything go to the printer until he has done his 
best. Before he puts pen to paper he forms the 
centre plot. He admits that this is his severest 
effort, and when it is accomplished he begins to 
write deliberately and regularly. He generally 
devotes five, sometimes six, hours per day to 
composition, and is more or less facile, accord- 
ing to his mood. He seldom writes fast; but 
once under way, he keeps steadily at his work. 
He prefers the early day for his tasks—between 
10 o'clock a.M. and 3 or 4 o’clock P.m.—and pur- 
sues them with earnestness and energy. He nev- 
er, I believe, writes at night. When he has fin- 
ished a rovel he usually takes a vacation, think- 
ing that his brain requires rest. He has a good 
library in his house, but reads few books simply 
for entertainment, most of his reading being un» 
dertaken with a view to his trade.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











“MR. PROUTING, COMPREHENDING THE LOOK THOUGH NOT THE WORDS, GLANCED BACK, AND SAW HIS MASTER FOLLOWING AT A RAPID PACE.” 


(Begun in Harprn’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII.) 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avctuor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 


es 
CHAPTER V. 
OVER THE PASS OF BRACCO. 


Wuen Lord Brackenbury came back to the 
point from which he had started, he found San- 
dro Quaranta-Sette helping to put in fresh horses. 
So he settled down again into the roomy depths 
of the yellow caléche, ordered a cup of coffee to 
be brought out to him, and prepared to resume 
his journey. 

Presently an old, old” woman, with secant di- 
shevelled locks and a skin like shrivelled parch- 
ment, tottered to the carriage window, mumbling 
for charity. 

Lord Brackenbury felt for his purse ; but a stal- 
wart fisherman stepped out from among the by- 
standers, and drew the crone gently back. 

“ Pardon, signore,” he said, hastily; “we are 
not beggars, God be praised! But the mother is 
old, and her memory—” He stopped, touched his 
cap, and said, with a look of surprised recogni- 
tion, eco! the signore of the felucea!” 

Lord Brackenbury smiled. 

“ And you,” he replied, “ are the carpenter who 
rigged up her bowsprit for me. That was the 
beginning of the rough weather, six weeks ago.” 

“The signore goes to sea in a cockle-shell when 
the hurricanes are out, and travels by land in a 
carriage and four when waters are smooth and 
skies are fair.” 

“Why not? Don’t you like wind enough to 
fill your sail when you put to sea?” 

The fisherman shrugged his shoulders. 

“A little more wind that day, and the signore 
would have been dashed to pieces, boat and all, 
on the rocks yonder! A broken neck is not so 
easy to mend as a broken bowsprit.” 

“That is true, my lad,” said Lord Bracken- 
bury; “but necks are as likely to get broken on 
shore as on sea when one travels by such roads 
as these. The next time I pay your town a visit, 
I shall prefer to come by water.” 

The fisherman laughed, 

“The signore has left his felucca in harbor at 
Genoa ?”’ he asked. 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

“T shall not be along this coast again for a year,” 
he replied. “I have parted from the felueca.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the fisherman, carrying 
on his share of the conversation with the child- 
like familiarity of his class, “She’s a sound lit- 
tle craft. If I had money enough I would have 














liked the refusal of her. 
La Spezia ?” 

“T shall pass through La Spezia, but I am 
bound for Rome,” replied Lord Brackenbury. 

“Rome? Ah, I have a twin sister in Rome, 
whom I have not seen for six years. Rome is a 
long way off. I wish the signore was taking me 
with him !” 

The postilions were by this time in their sad- 
dies, and Sandro Quaranta-Sette weited his lord- 
ship’s pleasure to give the signal for starting. 
Mr. Prouting meanwhile looked on in amazed 
displeasure. Never had he seen his master talk- 
ing so freely, smiling so pleasantly. If there was 
one thing in the world that Mr. Prouting hated 
more than another—and he hated most things 
and most people—it was low society. He prided 
himself on his Conservatism. In Mr. Prouting’s 
eyes a lord was a lord; a valet was a gentleman’s 
gentleman; a fisherman in shirt sleeves was low 
society. He almost felt that it was his painful 
duty to give warning on the spot. 

“ And from Rome I go home to England, which 
is still farther away,” said Lord Brackenbury. 

“ Home! The signore is not English ?” 

“Surely I am English.” 

“Diavolo! The signore speaks Italian as well 
as I do!” 

Lord Brackenbury looked amused. He thought, 
perhaps, that he spoke it somewhat better. Not 
only was his that lingua Toscano in bocea Romano 
which a cultivated foreigner sometimes very near- 
ly sueceeds in acquiring, but he spoke fluently 
the soft slipshod Neapolitan, the resonant Vene- 
tian, the barbarous Bolognese, and even the mon- 
grel Piedmontese. He had, in fact, made the dia- 
lects and folk-lore of Italy his particular study ; 
and certain well-known translations of Canti Po- 
polari in all these dialects which had appeared a 
few years before in 7he Parthenon were from his 
pen. But this was a secret known only to him- 
self and the editor. Not even his own brother 
suspected that Lord Brackenbury had ever turned 
a line of verse, except as a school exercise. 

The postilions, turning half round in their sad- 
dles, listened and laughed; Mr. Prouting, under- 
standing not a word, looked the picture of out- 
raged dignity ; while Sandro Quaranta-Sette took 
advantage of the delay to whisper tender nothings 
in the ear of the black-eyed waitress who had 
brought out Lord Brackenbury’s coffee. 

“If I come this way next year, with a good 
yacht instead of a carriage,” said Lord Bracken- 
bury, “I will take you to Civita Veechia, my lad, 
and that is only a day’s walk from Rome.” 

The man’s eyes sparkled. 

“Will you, signore?” he said. 
promise ?” 

“ Assuredly it is a promise—if I come.” 

“ Ah, but you must come !” 

“ Meanwhile you will drink a flask to my health. 
Now, drivers—ready.” 


The signore is going to 








And Lord Brackenbury, having given back his 
cup, paid for his coffee, and slipping a parting 
present into the fisherman’s hand, nodded a 
friendly farewell, and drove away. 

The man’s cheek flushed, and his fingers closed 
quickly on the coin. 

The old mother tottered forward. 

“What has he given thee, Tonio 2” she asked, 
quaveringly. 

“Corpo di Dio!” said Antonio, with a half 
laugh, so holding his hand that she only could 
see into the palm. 

It contained a piece of gold. 


The new horses were fresh; the postboys had 
just dined; the way was level; and for the next 
mile or so the yellow caléche went at a rattling 
pace between the sands and the sea. Then came 
the cypress-crowned promontory barring the for- 
ward view ; and then the road wound upward and 
landward, turning away from the coast, through 
a sterile country interspersed with meagre plan- 
tations of cork and ilex. From this point the 
ground rose rapidiy, and kept rising. Vineyards 
and olive groves were by-and-by succeeded by 
tracts of unrepaying soil where the oxen plough- 
ed toilsomely against the slope. Then came fir 
woods ; stony wastes relieved here and there by 
cultivated patches; wind-swept heights where 
snow lay in the hollows; here and there a rude 
cross, where once upon a time some snow-blinded 
wayfarer had perished ; then, in a sheltered spot 
some three thousand feet above the sea, a solitary 
post-house, where Sandro Quaranta-Sette staid to 
change horses. 





Hence the road rose again, more and more rap- 
idly, reaching at last a bleak stretch of level sum- 
mit, where a gang of cantonniers were at work 
clearing the road of newly fallen snow. They 
had lit a fire in a kind of natural grotto among 
the rocks, and had fixed up an olive bough and a 
rude print of the Madonna, in honor of the festa. 

Lord Brackenbury got out and talked to the 
men while the horses rested, warmed his hands 
at their fire, tasted their sour wine, and gave them 
a handful of small silver at parting. 

The postboys said to each other that he was 
a “bravo signore”’; but Mr. Prouting was more 
than ever scandalized. That his master should 
familiarly chat, and even drink, with rough mount- 
aineers in sheep-skin jackets, was another evi- 
dence of that fatal taste for “low society” which 
so jarred upon Mr. Prouting’s finest feelings. 

Things were bad enough in England, thought 
Mr. Prouting to himself, but they were worse 
abroad. Often and often, when they were at 
home at his lordship’s place in the north, he had 
seen his master walking side by side with com- 
mon working folk—field-laborers, sand-carriers, 
and the like; sitting down in their cottages ; talk- 
ing to them with disgusting familiarity ; listening 
paticntly to all their vulgar troubles, There was 








even an improbable story afloat in the servants’ 
hall to the effect that one evening last winter, in 
the midst of a heavy snow-storm, Lord Bracken 
bury had been seen carrying a pail of water for 
an old woman who lived somewhere on the edge 
of the moor. This was mere rumor, however, and 
for all his experience of Lord Brackenbury’s ec 
centricities, Mr. Prouting could hardly bring him 
self to believe it. Then, to be sure, these were 
his lordship’s own people—a part, so to say, of 
his estates. Here the case was altogether differ- 
ent. What was condescension in England was 
low taste abroad. Mr. Prouting had no low tastes. 
His tastes, on the contrary, were lofty, aspiring, 
aristocratic. Nature, he felt, had intended him 
for a gentleman. Circumstances had made him 
a valet. His brow, he told himself, when he con- 
templated that feature in the glass, was moulded 
for a coronet. <A coronet, in fact, would become 
it far better than it became the brow of Lord 
Brackenbury. Not that he had ever seen a cor 
onet on Lord Brackenbury’s brow ; but that was 
of no moment. The expression pleased him as 
a figure of speech, and he liked to dwell upon it. 
He also considered that he looked ten times more 
a lord than Lord Brackenbury. He was no taller, 
for Lord Brackenbury’s cast-off clothes fitted him 
perfectly ; but his whiskers were bushier, and his 
bearing, in his own opinion, was more dignified. 
In a word, Mr. Prouting flattered himself that he 
had “the grand air,” and that Lord Brackenbury 
had it not. 

Besides, it was not merely a question of manner 
or appearance, but of social proclivities; Mr. 
Prouting was intensely exclusive. No power on 
earth would have induced him, for instance, to 
associate with servants in livery, or to give his 
arm to a house-maid, He would no more have 
carried a pail of water for an old woman, or have 
drunk sour wine out of a cracked mug with a 
gang of Italian cantonniers, than he would have 
eaten his head. Seeing how Lord Brackenbury 
“bemeaned” himself, how wanting he was in ey- 
erything like a proper sense of what was due to 
his position, Mr. Prouting shook his head at Fate, 
and asked her what she meant by installing his 
master in the yellow caléche, with a handle to his 
name and twenty thousand a year to his rent-roll, 
while she consigned himself, Samuel James Prout- 
ing, to the rumble ? 

The long bleak ridge, the snowy summit, the 
friendly cantonniers, were presently left behind. 
The road, beginning to descend, turned the shoul- 
der of an overhanging bluff. Then, bristling with 
hill-tops and furrowed with valleys, a vast pano- 
rama, obscured to the seaward by driving mists, 
and ending landward in a ghost-like chain of jag- 
ged marble peaks, opened out ahead as suddenly 
as a scene is disclosed by the rising of a drop- 
curtain, 

And now, the horses being in good condition 
and used to the work, the yellow caléche went at 
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a swinging pace down a fine road that wound and 
doubled and zigzagged daringly along the mount- 
ain-side. The last snow-drifts were soon left far 
above, and the first belt of sparse vegetation and 
wind-tormented firs was reached again. The land- 
scape varied with every turn of the road. Vine- 
yards and chestnut woods and olive slopes showed 
green and gray in the valleys below; and where 
the mists parted, shifting glimpses of blue sea, 
now here, now there, were suddenly revealed, and 
again as suddenly hidden. 

Down into the teeth of the storm the road 
plunged presently, and they reached the next 


post-house in a whirl of rain and sleet. The 
horses were taken out, splashed and reeking, and 
replaced by four fresh from the stables. The 


postboys touched their hats for a liberal gratuity, 

the new ones jumped into their saddles, Sandro 

Quaranta-Sette lit a fresh cigarette, Mr. Prouting 

followed suit with a cigar, and they were off 
ain. 

They had now been many hours on the road, 
and the sun, gleaming through mist as the storm 
broke and passed, was fast dropping westward. 
Still winding, still descending, the road led down 
through scant chestnut woods and farm lands, and 
over another and a lower pass, to a large rambling 
village among the hills, where they again stopped 
to change horses. 

The carriage drew up before a clean-looking 
inn, landlord, landlady, and an elderly waiter in 
rusty black waiting at the door to receive them. 

“ Borghetto, mi-lordo,” said Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette, presenting an obsequiously smiling face at 
the carriage door. “We are at Borghetto.” 

Lord Brackenbury, who was reading, looked up 
from his book. 

“ Borghetto?” he said. ‘“ What of Borghetto ? 
I had hoped it was Spezia.” 

“ Ah, Dio! signore, we are still twenty-five ki- 
lometers from La Spezia, and we have been trav- 
elling since seven this morning. At this season, 
when the days are short, many travellers sleep at 
Borghetto. Here at the Hotel Europa are good 
rooms, good beds, and a good cook.” 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘“ We must go on.” 

‘ But, signore, the sun will set in three-quarters 
of an hour or so, and it will be dark before we 
get in.” 

“What of that ? 
fresh horses.” 

Still the vetturino persisted. The landlord of 
the Europa was his particular friend, and kept in 
his cellar a certain choice vintage for which Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette entertained an especial weakness. 

“ But, my honored signore,” he urged, in his 
most persuasive and deferential tone, “ the hotel 
is as good—nay, it is better than the hotel at La 
Spezia, and—” 

Lord Brackenbury frowned. 

“T have told you to go on,” he said, authorita- 
tively. “My arrangements are made. Be 
enough to get your horses in as quickly as 
possible.” 

With this he pulled up the window, and returned 
to his book. That his commands should be dis- 
puted, though never so deferentially, was some- 
thing new and unheard of. As for the anxious 
and disappointed faces at the hotel door, he did 
not even see them. 

Sandro Quaranta-Sette drew back, looking very 
blank and disconcerted. He, however, shrugged 
his shoulders, ordered out the relay, and hurried 
in to drink a bottle of his favorite vintage before 
starting. 

“He is a mule, this English mi-lordo,” he said, 
shaking himself in his wet coat like a big dog. 
“He must go on to La Spezia, forsooth, day or 
dark, storm or fair! °Tis nothing to him if we 
outside are drenched and shivering.” 

And with the amiable ferocity of Italian blood, 
he wished, as he poured out a tumblerful of the 
rich red wine, that the usual vague accidente might 
befall Lord Brackenbury before twenty-four hours 
should have passed over his head. 

The horses were soon in, the bottle soon emp- 
tied, and amid much lamentation on the part of 
the landlady, and much valedictory shouting on 
the part of Sandro and his friend the landlord, 
the yellow caléche set off again in the teeth of a 
driving rain. M4 

It was, however, but the tail of the storm ; and 
although a rolling sea of vapor surged overhead, 
and blotted out all but the lower mountain slopes, 
the rain presently ceased, or nearly ceased, in the 
valleys. 

Still descending, the road followed the course 
of a swollen torrent, and entered a long ravine, 
closed in on either side by terraced vineyards and 
hanging chestnut woods. The mists brooded so 
low, the ravine was so tortuous, the dusk was so 
rapidly drawing on, that there was little to see in 
any direction; but Lord Brackenbury, tired of 
reading, opened the window on the torrent side, 
and watched the scenery with some interest. Pres- 
ently he put his head out, and bade the postboys 
stop. 

“How far are we now from La Spezia?” he 
asked. 

Sandro Quaranta-Sette, tumbling somewhat 
sleepily down from the box, guessed the distance 
at between eight and ten kilometers, 

“A good road all the way?” 

“ As good as here, signore.” 

“A straight road?” 

“Not so very straight, signore. No straighter 
than it is here.” 

“T mean, are there no cross-roads—no turn- 
ings? Does it lead direct to La Spezia?” 

“ Direct, signore. We go on and on, and down 
and down always—and at the end we come to La 

a.” 

“Good. You may open the door. 
the rest of the way.” 

“Walk, signore! So far—at this hour?” 

Lord Brackenbury folded down the page he 
had last been reading, dropped his book into one 
of the carriage pockets, and got out, 


You have a good road and 


I will walk 





“You can drive on,” he said. “TI shall arrive 
soon after you. I am cramped and cold, and 
shall walk quickly.” 

“ Nay, signore, we had better go at the signo- 
re’s pace. It will pour again presently, and—” 

Lord Brackenbury interrupted him impa- 


“tiently. 


“T am used to all weathers,” he said, “and I 
can not possibly lose my way.” 

Then, turning to his valet: 

“You will see that there are good fires in all 
the rooms, Prouting,” he said, “and order dinner 
immediately. You may also inquire at the post- 
office for letters.” 

Mr. Prouting, who was preparing to follow his 
master, touched his hat, and hesitated. 

“Hadn’t I better walk also, my lord?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly not. You will go forward, and 
have all ready by the time I come.” 

“But, signore,” expostulated the vetturino, 
“it is too dark—too late—too solitary !” 

Lord Brackenbury turned upon him sharply. 

“What do you mean by ‘too solitary’?” he 
said. “You told me yesterday the roads were 
safe. Are they safe, or are they not safe?” 

“Certainly, signore—safe as the streets of 
Genoa. Yet for all that—” 

Lord Brackenbury cut him short with a hasty 
gesture, 

“ Here, Prouting,” he said, ‘‘ you may give me 
the small revolver, though it is quite unnecessary. 
And now, my good fellow, drive on, and get to La 
Spezia as fast as you can.” 

So saying, he put the pistol in his breast pock- 
et, buttoned his overcoat to the throat, pulled his 
hat well down over his eyes, and prepared for a 
brisk walk. 

Mr. Prouting and Sandro Quaranta-Sette scram- 
bled back into their places, the postboys crack- 
ed their whips, and the carriage rattled off as 
before. : 

“He walks like a mountaineer, your mi-lordo 
Inglese,” said Sandro Quaranta-Sette in the driv- 
ing-seat to Mr. Prouting in the rumble. 

Mr. Prouting, comprehending the look though 
not the words, glanced back, and saw his master 
following at a rapid pace. 

Then came a turn in the road, and presently, 
as Lord Brackenbury again emerged into sight, 
another turn; and after that they saw him no 
more. 

Meanwhile the weather cleared. The mists 
broke, and a crimson flush flooded the western 
sky. Then Sandro Quaranta-Sette wrapped him- 
self in his rug, and took up his nap at the point 
where it had been interrupted. Mr. Prouting, so- 
licitous for his precious lungs, lit another cigar to 
keep out the damp. And so, to the dull bass of 
the torrent and the shrill treble of the wind in 
the tree-tops, the yellow caléche sped on through 
glowing sunset and fast-gathering twilight, leav- 
ing Lord Brackenbury farther behind with every 
turn of the wheels. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MI-LORD IS LATE. 


Tue arrival of Sandro Quaranta-Sette with his 
four post-horses and his empty carriage created 
an unwonted excitement at the Hotel Croce di 
Malta—the Croce di Malta being at that time the 
only good hotel in La Spezia, and La Spezia but 
a small town at the head of a very beautiful and 
solitary bay, where there were neither dock-yards, 





nor arsenals, nor iron-clads, nor anything but | 


splendor of sea and sky, and glory of mountains, 
and the memory of a poet’s funeral pyre. 

It was not that travellers were few or post- 
horses rare. It was that Sandro Quaranta-Sette 
was known to be a patron of the rival inn at 
Borghetto. Wherefore the twin brothers Marco 
and Bruno Bernardo, who kept the Croce di 


at the hotel. Of their chatter Mr. Prouting un- 
derstood not one syllable, but they made way for 
him politely, and looked pleasant, and they were 
at all events company. 

“What weather!” said the barber, putting his 
head outside for a moment, and drawing it in 
again with a jerk. “It has begun to rain again.” 

“What weather!” echoed Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette, with a shrug and a shiver. “He gets a 
cold bath gratis to-night, our English signore.” 

“The English love rain. It is their native ele- 
ment,” said the apothecary, who was tall and thin 
and all in black, and wore a crape band to his 
hat, as if in memory of patients departed. 

“They say it always rains in England,” remark- 
ed one of the vetturini. 

The apothecary shook his head. He was the 
learned man of the place. 

“Not so,” he said, sententiously. “They di- 
vide their year into two seasons—seven months 
rain and five months fog. It is very dismal.” 

“Oh, very dismal !” echoed everybody but Mr. 
Prouting. 

“Then the blessed sun never shines at all over 
there,” exclaimed the barber. 

“By Bacchus! never. The rich Inglese come 
here to see it.” 

“So ?—that accounts for the travellers we get. 
Well, I never knew that before,” 

The apothecary smiled loftily. 

“All phenomena are simple when we know 
their causes and the laws by which they are gov- 
erned,” he said, wisely. Then turning to Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette, “Where did you leave your mi- 
lord, Signor Sandro ?” he asked. 

“About half way between the old bridge and 
Grassi’s mill.” 

“ How long ago?” 

Sandro looked at his watch. 

“Well, longer than I had supposed. I was 
going to say an hour ago; but it must be quite an 
hour and a half. We parted company at half 
past four o'clock.” 

The apothecary pulled out his watch; Mr. 
Prouting pulled out his; the two vetturini pull- 
ed out theirs; the barber, who had no watch, 
peeped into the office, and looked at the clock 
over the mantel-piece. 

“ Past six,” said the apothecary. 

“Tt is not more than nine kilos from here to 
Grassi’s mill,” said the barber. 

“A man must walk slowly, to be an hour and 
a half walking nine kilometers,” said one of the 
vetturini. 

Sandro Quaranta-Sette looked puzzled. 

“He walks well,” said he; “he walks fast. 
I should have thought he would be here before 
now.” 

Mr. Prouting looked from one to another of 
the speakers. He knew they were talking about 
his master. 

“Surely my lord is late ?” he said. 

To which Sandro replied with his whole stock 
of English—* All right.” 

“Tt may be all right, you know, and it may be 
all wrong,” said Mr. Prouting, thinking of the dia- 
monds in Lord Brackenbury’s travelling belt, 
“Can my lord have missed his way ?” 

Sandro called Bruno Bernardo, the younger 
landlord, who had been a courier, and spoke Eng- 
lish. 

He listened, looked grave, and declared that to 
miss one’s way, there being neither cross-road 
nor turning, was impossible. 

“Tt is not impossible to miss one’s footing, and 
fall into the torrent,” said the apothecary, omi- 
nously. 

“Tt is an accident that has never happened in 
my time,” replied Bruno; “and I have known 
hundreds of darker evenings than this.” 

“A man must be blind to miss his footing be- 
tween the old bridge and La Spezia,” said the 


| vetturino who had last spoken. “ It is one of the 


Malta, hailed his appearance as indicative of a | 


possible change of policy, and were profuse in 
their greetings accordingly. 


cially coveted ever since taking the hotel, it was 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette. 
out upon the road which they had admired more 
than another, it was the yellow caléche. To wel- 
come that caléche to their stables, and Sandro to 
their hearth and cellar, had long been the one 
drop wanting to the cup of their prosperity. 

And now—what happiness!—he was come, 
bringing with him a mi-lord Inglese. Their best 
rooms, their choicest wines—everything they pos- 
sessed was at Signor Sandro’s command. Mi-lord’s 
valet? Mi-lord’s luggage? Mi-lord himself? 
How? Following on foot? Alone? Heavens! 
what eccentricity! Ho, there, Giuseppe! Gian- 
nino! Pietro! This way—this way! Up stairs 
with mi-lord’s luggage! Fires in every room of 
the first floor. 
Light the candles! Bid the cook prepare the 
best dinner he can send to table! 

And now Signor Sandro and signore mi-lord’s 
valet must come into the office and drink a bottle 
of the best. 

Thus with “ issimé” in profusion the twin land- 


best roads in Italy.” 
“Have you many bad characters in these 
parts?” asked Mr. Prouting, his thoughts still 


| turning to the diamonds. 
If there was one customer whom they had spe- | 


If there was one turn- | 


“We have no brigands, if that is what you 
mean,” said Bruno Bernardo. “But we are 
alarming ourselves for nothing. It was daylight 
when the signore got out to walk, and it was not 
yet quite dark when the carriage stopped at this 
door. Nothing can possibly have happened. He 
will be here directly. Let us talk of something 


| else.” 


Pile on the logs and the fir cones! | 


lords (big, burly, black-bearded young fellows | 


both) welcomed Sandro Quaranta-Sette and Mr. 
Prouting, and all four enjoyed a pleasant quarter 
of an hour over their bottle. 

Then Mr. Prouting went to the post-office; 
brought back a letter addressed in the well-known 
handwriting of “Mr. Lancelot,” his master’s 
brother; attended to the fires; and laid out a 
change of clothing against his lord’s arrival. 

These duties performed, he went down again 
and joined the idlers at the door—those inevita- 
ble idlers who hang about the doorway of every 
Italian country inn, one of whom is sure to be the 
apothecary, and another the barber. 

Hither also came Sandro Quaranta-Sette, hav- 
ing first seen to the housing and scrupulous 
cleansing of the yellow caléche; and with him 
two other vetturini whose travellers were staying 


They did talk of something else—of the féte 
at Genoa; of the epidemic at Carrara; of the 
marriage of a certain Conte Cadolinghi at Sarza- 
na; but the conversation soon flagged, and was 
followed by an uneasy silence. 

“Tt is half past six,” said the barber, presently. 

“Then it is time we took lanterns and went to 
look for him,” said Bruno Bernardo. 

Some few minutes were spent in fetching the 
lanterns and putting in the candles. Meanwhile 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette looked out a strong rope, 
which he wound about his body. The others took 
staves and bludgeons, and the two Bernardi shoul- 
dered their fowling-pieces. Then, followed by all 
the men, boys, and stable-helps about the place, 
they set out in the direction of the pass. 

They had the mist and the wind at their backs ; 
but it was so dark that, despite their lanterns, 
they could scarcely see their way for more than 
a couple of yards ahead. A disagreeable night 
even for those who carried lanterns, and were fa- 
miliar with every inch of the road, but worse for 
a stranger ignorant of the country, and travelling 
in the opposite direction. 

“T had not thought it was so dark,” said San- 
dro Quaranta-Sette. 

The elder landlord shook his head. 

“We ought to have had the lights out sooner,” 
said the younger. 

Their way led for some distance under the walls 
of a long succession of olive gardens, the olive 
at La Spezia, like the orange at Sorrento, being 
the staple growth of the place. Presently, as the 
valley narrowed, the rush of the torrent became 





audible; but neither the water below, nor the 
heights above, nor — but the wet road and 
the rain pools under their feet, was visible in the 
glimmer of the lanterns. 

At every hundred yards or so they paused— 
shouted—listened; then went on again; then 
stopped, and shouted, and listened as before. 
Tramping along thus—carrying their lanterns 
low ; examining every foot of the road; pausing at 
every fancied sound; staring into the darkness 
on either side; now and then exchanging a hur- 
ried word of warning or misgiving; looking, and 
seeing nothing; listening, and hearing nothing ; 
getting more wet, more muddy, more anxious, 
more bewildered, the farther they went and the 
later it grew—they came at last to the place 
called Grassi’s mill, about a mile from the old 
bridge, and half a mile from the spot at which 
Lord Brackenbury alighted. 

“He must be down yonder,” said Sandro Qua- 
ranta-Sette, coming toa halt. “Something must 
have happened—a sprain or a slip—and he found 
his way down to the mill.” 

Now the mill lay low by the torrent-side, a hun- 
dred feet or so below the level of the road. 
There were two ways of getting down to it—the 
one a rough cart track, the other a steep but more 
direct foot-path. 

Mr. Prouting and the apothecary, not caring to 
damage their broadcloth among bushes and bri- 
ers, went round by the cart track. Sandro Qua- 
ranta-Sette, the brothers Bernardi, and the others 
took the shorter way. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.]} 








LAST NIGHT. 


Last night, within the little curtained room, 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 
And silver lights came stealing through the gloom, 
You told the tale that women love to hear; 
You told it well, with firm hands clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 
Mere acting? But your power was half divine 
Last night, last night. 
Ay, you had much to offer: wealth enough 
To gild the future, and a path of ease 
For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough; 
New friends—a life as calm as summer seas. 
And something (was it love?) to keep us true, 
And make us precious in each other's sight. 
Ah! then indeed my heart’s resolve I knew 
Last night, last night. 
Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf! 
Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 
“T would be trebled twenty times myself”; 
Only for one, and he is far away: 
His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 
And thrilled me with the pain of lost delight; 
The present faded, but the past was clear 
Last night, last night. 
If others answered as I answered then, 
We should hear less, perchance, of blighted lives; 
There would be truer women, nobler men, 
And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives: 
Because I could not give you all my best, 
{ gave you nothing. Judge me—was I right? 
You may thank Heaven that I stood the test 
Last night, last night. 





A-FISH TABLE FOR THE 
NORTHERN STATES, 
WITH FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS RELATING 
TO FISH AS A DIET. 

T is a remarkable fact that, except as an ac- 
cessory to an otherwise good dinner, or as a 
penitential diet, we are not a fish-eating people. 
Now there must be some reason for this indiffer- 
ence to a food so rich and so various, and we are 
inclined to think that one is the eating of fish out 
of its proper season and condition, or which has 
been spoiled by unsuitable cooking. Many fish 
that are great delicacies when first caught, are 
insipid—or worse—if kept twenty-four hours. 
Others, again, as the whole of the ray tribe, and 
some of the cod family, are soft and watery if 
boiled immediately after being caught. Some 
fish require a slight powdering with salt to ren- 
der them firm and well flavored, and yet this 
course used with flat-fish would be fatal to their 
excellence, etc. A great deal also depends upon 
the cleaning and preparation of fish. The method 
used with red mullets would spoil a gray mullet, 
and a carp boiled is the very worst fish that can 

be eaten, yet a carp stewed is a lordly dish. 

The annexed table will give housekeepers a 
very clear idea as to when the fish most used in 
the Northern States are in their best condition 
for eating, and it may easily be altered to suit 
either Southern, Western, or inland waters. But 
even when we are sure that we have selected a 
fish in its season, there are several other points 
which are worth considering. The manner in 
which the fish has been taken has much to do 
with its excellence, those caught with the hook 
and line being far superior to those caught in a 
trawl-net; for such are all more or less injured 
in flavor by the pressure of great numbers, and 
by their contact for hours with weeds, scruff, rub- 
bish, ete. 

Various fish have also signs peculiar to-them- 
selves, independent of the general conclusion 
that fish with red gills are fresh caught. Thus, 
in choosing a cod, see if it has a tongue in its 
mouth ; if so, it is a sign of the finest condition. 
It should also have a deep pit behind the bead, 
and the sides should be broad and ribbed. If 
it has these signs of prime condition, then piess 
your finger on the flesh ; if the impression remains, 
the fish is too stale; if it disappears at once, the 
fish is fresh. Haddocks can scarcely be eaten 
too soon. When the fish is limp, it is spoiled, and 
if the scales are rubbed off and the fins broken, 
it has been caught in a trawl, and is worth noth- 
ing, as the pressure upon the liver and intestines 
has probably tainted the whole flesh unpleasantly. 

In choosing halibut prefer the medium size, and 
see that the gills are red and the body moist. In 
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choosing flounders see that the coloring of the 
pale side has the appearance of white earthen- 
ware ; if it is clear and curdy, the fish is not good. 
The fine condition of bass is best known by the 
form of the body, which should be rounded over 
the back. If the back sinks about the second 
dorsal fin, don’t buy it. Bass is a good fish for 
people living in the country to buy; for if gutted 
at once, and hung by the head in a cool place, it 
will remain good for two or three days without 
salt. Eels are fresh when their skin is full ; if it 
is wrinkled, they are stale. Never buy pickerel 
unless the skin has an olive tinge, and the spots 
are golden-tinted; if the skin is grayish-brown 
and the spots pale, it is not in good condition. 
Trout should have a small head, thick shoulders, 
and a general splendor of coloring; if the sides 
are dull, the fish is not good. Salmon should be 
round and broad even to the tail. If covered 
with parasitical insects, that is a sure sign of its 
having just come from the water, and of a very 
high condition of excellence. As long as the scales 
are resplendent and silvery, the fish is in a good 
eatable state; just as soon as a coppery hue ap- 
pears, it is unfit for the table. In choosing 
“crimped salmon” see that the flesh rises at the edges 
of the cuts, disclosing firm, elastic flakes. When 
the fish is stale, the gills turn brown, and dishon- 
est fish-mongers stain them with blood; but this 
trick is easily detected by those aware of it. 
Crabs and lobsters are best bought alive, because 
they frequently die in the well-boats or cobbles 
in which they are kept, from natural causes, and 
are then boiled. If boiled, and the joints hang 
loosely, they have died before they were boiled, 
or else they are stale. Choose them Heavy and 
lively, and of medium size. 

While on the subject of choosing fish the fol- 
lowing hints as to selecting salted fish may be 
of service: A good salt cod should be perfectly 
dry in appearance, free from spots or mildew, but 
should not feel hard to the touch. Dried salmon 
should be thick and full-backed, and the flesh, 
when cut, of a deep pink color. If it is dim 
red, this color has been givén by saltpetre to a 
colorless, unhealthy fish, great numbers of which 
are cured and then colored in this way. Red 
herrings should shine like burnished metal, and 
be very stiff; if they are dull, soft, or broken, 
they are not good. All fish kept in pickle should 
have a clean appearance, and be firm and elastic 
to the touch. 

Cleaning fish is an unpleasant operation, and 
so is generally intrusted to unskillful hands, con- 
sequently I believe that as many fish are spoiled in 
this way as by bad cooking. They should be 
lightly and rapidly handled, or the flesh will lose 
its firmness and delicacy; and after being thor- 
oughly and quickly washed: under a pipe of run- 
ning water, should be hung by the head till every 
drop has drained off. Never leave fish lying in 
water. Cod requires great care in cleansing, in 
order to free the backbone from blood; unless 
this is done, it turns black in boiling, and has a 
disgusting appearance. Be sure to see that the 
interstices of the backbone are reached either 
with the point of a knife or a small brush. In 
cleaning flat-fish, open them considerably, other- 
wise it is hard to extract the whole of the intes- 
tines, and it is this neglect which makes the ab- 
dominal parts of flat-fish frequently have such an 
unpleasant muddy taste. Fish that are to be 
opened down the back are best split from nose 
to tail. Rays and all fishes of that class should 
be skinned as soon after they are dead as possi- 
ble. If the skin does not come off readily, dip 
the fish in boiling water. 

In a gastronomical point of view, salt and fresh 
water fish have alike ardent advocates. Fresh- 
water fish, with few exceptions, need careful and 
elaborate cooking. A good sea fish is spoiled 
with too great refinement in this matter; all it 
needs is a clean gridiron, or a boiling kettle, a hot 
plate, sweet bread and butter. If a sauce is de- 
sired, do not take anchovy because it is “the thing,” 
but try the more homely receipt of the great Ed- 
inburgh epicures: “‘ Ketchup (mushroom), mus- 
tard, Cayenne, butter, amalgamated on your own 
plate by your own hand, each man according to 
his proportion.” 

Boiling Fish.—Large fish are generally boiled ; 
and here we desire to urgently recommend house- 
keepers to try the English method of adding a lit- 
tle salt, vinegar, and horse-radish to the water; 
the addition not only prevents the skin from 
breaking, but really improves the flavor. Large 
fish must not be boiled quickly, or the outer parts 
will be overdone, while the parts near the back- 
bone remain raw. For this reason, only the head 
and shoulders of cod are generally boiled. It is 
best to bind them with broad tape, to prevent the 
cheeks breaking away. When sufficiently boiled, 
the flesh will leave the backbone white and flaky, 
the skin rises up, and the eyes turn white. The 
sounds, the jelly parts about the jowl, the palate, 
and the tongue are esteemed rare delicacies by 
the fish epicure. Oyster, shrimp, or lobster sauce 
is used; but an English bon-vivant asks only drawn 
butter and mustard. Salmon also, if it be a large 
fish, is best boiled in portions. After it has been 
a minute in the boiling water, lift the drain, and 

. let the water fiow off; repeat this several times, 
and it will cause the curd to set, and make the 
fish eat more crisply. Henry William Herbert 
recommends a kettle “screeching with intense 
heat, and filled with brine strong enough to bear 
an egg.” He deprecates any sauce, as likely to 
injure its own delicious flavor, and speaks with 
the utmost contempt of the barbarism of eating 
green peas or any other vegetable with salmon. 

e thinnest part of salmon is the fattest part, 
and if you have an epicure at table, he will cer- 
tainly feel slighted if not helped to some of it. 
Brook trout are generally fried or broiled, though 
the lake trout found in Hamilton County, Seneca 
Lake, ete., are better boiled, and served with a 
simple sauce of parsley and butter. 

Frying Fish—As a rule, small fish are best 
fried. For this purpose the fire must not be too 





fierce, and the pan must not be too old, or the 
fish will stick to it. il, butter, lard, and drip- 
ping are all used. We prefer good beef dripping, 
except when the frying is a preliminary s' to 
stewing ; then butter is necessary. Whichever is 
used, there must be no stint as to quantity, and 
it must be so hot ere the fish is laid in it that a 
piece of bread dropped into it is instantly browned, 
In frying herring or shad, score them three or 
four times across the body into the very back- 
bone; this will permit the watery particles so 
objectionable in these fish to escape, and the 
flesh will be crisp and firm. In the Isle of Man 
and other great herring localities we have seen 
fried onions served as an accompaniment to fried 
herring and shad, and it is so generally appre- 
ciated that we think those who have not thought 
of the combination might try it without much 
fear of a disappointment. After the fish are fried, 
they should be laid on a soft cloth before the 
fire, and turned every two or three minutes, till 
dry on both sides. It is well to keep old linen 
table-cloths to cut up for this purpose. 

Stewing Fish has never been a favorite method, 
perhaps because it is both a tedious and expen- 
sive way. All fish, before being put into the stew- 
pan, should be three-fourths fried in butter; then 
drop them into a good meat or fish gravy, to 
which is to be added a spoonful of ketchup, a 
slice of lemon, sweet herbs, pepper, mace, nut- 
meg, about three small onions fried brown, a few 
pickled oysters or mushrooms, and two wine- 
glasses of red or white wine. After stewing 
gently for an hour, the fish may be dished, gar- 
nished with slices of lemon and triangles of fried 
bread. Cornwall and Wales are famous for their 
fish pies. This is by no means a despicable way 
of cooking fish, if they are tender and not bony. 
Eels, bass, all kinds of flat fish, lobsters, shrimps, 
and oysters are mostly used. The rule is to re- 
move all bones, fins, etc.; and when the pie is 
nearly done, to uncover it partially, drain off the 
liquor, and add cream in its place, and then re- 
turn a few minutes to the oven. Pies made of 
herring and pilchard have a plentiful allowance 
of scalded leeks in them. In spite of the preju- 
dice against eels, they make an excellent pie, and 
were for centuries thought fit for royal banquets 
and monastic tables. If eels went into monastic 
refectories, they have a brevet for any other din- 
ing-room. Eels are equally good fried, stewed, 
or roasted. For a receipt for the latter we refer 
our readers to Izaak Walton’s charming book ; it 
is one he recommends by the strong statement, 
“that when he gets an eel dressed according to 
it, he wishes it were as long and as big as the eel 
caught in Peterborough River in 1667—a yard 
and three-quarters long.” The only fish pie com- 
mon in America is an oyster pie; but where fish 
is to so large a part of the population the prin- 
cipal dish one day in seven, these suggestions 
may at least provoke trials which will lead to 
gratifying results. 

We think very little, however, of oyster pies. 
The Greeks, who were the most esthetical of 
feeders, had them opened at table, and ate them 
“out of hand.” They knew as well as we do 
that to lay an oyster on a dish, no matter for 
how short a time, diminished its piquancy. Al- 
ways insist on one point—that the dainty morsel 
is opened on the deep shell so as to preserve ev- 
ery drop of the liquor. This done, the American 
asks only crackers, butter, a slice of lemon, and 
the pepper cruet. The Englishman would push 
aside the lemon and crackers, and ask for brown 
bread and a few blades of crisp white celery. As 
regards the size of oysters, 1 take it that those 
are best which need no cutting: two bites to 
an oyster is as inadmissible as two bites to a 
cherry. 

If oysters are to be cooked, a homely excel- 
lent way is to lay the shells on the gridiron, and 
as soon as they open, put into each a bit of but- 
ter anda dust of Cayenne. The French open the 
shells first, put over the oyster in the deep shell 
a little maitre dhdétel sauce, then lay it on the 
gridiron, and serve the moment the liquor boils. 
Americans are as original in oyster stews as in 
everything else. Almost every family has its 
own receipt, to which it adheres with an un- 
shakable loyalty. 

In the dressing of all kinds of fish, by what- 
ever method, there are two small points on which 
a great deal depends: first, remember that fish 
needs the closest attention while cooking—a very 
Jew moments, more or less, spoils everything ; 
second, never cover fish up when served; if you 
do, it will certainly be spoiled and sodden by the 
condensation of the steam. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Penance anal diseases have been gradually 
increasing in this country during the past 
few years, especially during the winter months, 
which are og ong | perilous to those who 
have delicate lungs. The figures are startling. 
According to the records of the Board of Health 
in this city, the loss of life by consumption alone 
during the five years ending December 31, 1879, 
was 20,910. Pneumonia and bronchitis are also 
very fatal diseases, the former causing more than 
one-halfas many deaths as consumption, and the 
latter nearly one-fourth the number. The seeds 
of these diseases are easily sown by thoughtless 
exposure, many falling victims before they reach 
mature years, although statistics indicate that the 
greatest number of deaths occurs between the 


ages of twenty-five and thirty. A damp, open: 


winter is usually regarded as unfavorable for per- 
sons afflicted with pulmonary complaints; but 
the futal effects are scarcely realized until the 
eee 2 winds of March bring to a crisis the 
disease planted earlier in the season. “A slight 
cold”’ often ends in sudden pneumonia or more 
lingering consumption. Those young persons 
who think it useless precaution when they are 
advised to wrap up warmly as they leave crowd- 
ed gatherings and overheated places of amuse- 
ment may realize too late that in this variable 
climate careless exposure and sudden changes of 
temperature are most likely to result in disease 
aud death. 





The engineers who have been employed by M. 
De Lesseps in surveying the site of the proposed 
canal and in estimating the probable cost of it is- 
sued their report on February 14. They unani- 
mously favor a sea-level canal, and believe it to 
be feasible. The estimated cost is $168,000,000, 
and it will require about eight years in which to 
build it. M. De Lesseps’s arrival here of course 
stimulates the interest in the interoceanic canal, 
and is designed to incite American subscriptions. 





Nordenskjéld, the great arctic explorer, re- 
cently received a brilliant reception at Naples. 
The city was illuminated, and a grand banquet 
given to the professor and his companions. 
Lieutenant Bove, a native of Naples, sailed on 
board the Vega, and has written an interesting 
and graphic narrative of the incidents of the 
voyage, which he has addressed to the Minister 
of the Navy. He also forwarded to the minis- 
ter several interesting ethnological curiosities, 
which will be sent to the care of the president 
of the Italian Geographical Society, and placed 
in its museum. 





It must be dreadfully uncomfortable, to say 
the least, to be the Emperor of all the Russias. 
Another attempt has been made upon the lives 
of the Czar and his family. Dispatches from St. 
Petersburg report that a mine was laid under 
the guard-room of the Winter Palace, so that 
wheu it was fired a part of the dining-room was 
destroyed. Several soldiers were killed and 
many injured, but the imperial family escaped 
unharmed, although the explosion occurred 
about the usual dining hour. A hole was made 
in the dining-room floor said to be about ten 
feet long and six wide. 





The New York Herald opened a fund for the 
famine-stricken in Ireland early in February by 
announcing its own contribution of one hundred 
thousand dollars. Eleven days afterward the 
subscription had reached the sum of $200,082 76, 
and still the contributions were coming in, 
showing the strong sympathy of the people for 
the suffering. : 

An urgent appeal comes from Ireland for seed 
potatoes. It is easily foreseen that if the land 
is left unsown, there will by-and-by be a more 
dreadful famine. Some of the peasantry are 
hoarding a small quantity of seed potatoes, but 
it is said that these are only the refuse of the 
last crop, and that no healthy harvest can by 
any possibility spring from them. Unfortunate- 
ly the Irish peasantry seem to think that any- 
thing is good enough for seed. Last year, in 
some cases, the seeds were more numerous than 
the crop. A new and vigorous race of potatoes 
seems absolutely necessary. 





Degrees were lately awarded to no less than 
208 graduates of the Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York. Now if 
some of these young doctors would introduce a 
new kind of practice, and for a reasonable con- 
sideration—say, a fixed yearly payment—under- 
take to keep people well, it would be worth while. 
But what a vast deal of sickness is necessary to 
furnish good incomes to the host of young phy- 
sicians who are sent abroad into the country 
every year! 





A dispatch from the Los Pinos Agency an- 
nounces that the guilty Utes have been secured, 
and are, at this time of writing, on their way to 
Washington. The Indians expect a peaceful 
termination of all difficulties. Certainly the 
whole nation should not be punished for the 
crimes of individuals. 


A “Woman's Hospital’ has been established 
at Wuchang, China—a most needed charity—for 
the treatment of women aud children. It is at 
present conducted on a very small scale, but 
coutributions are desired by the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions” for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for this new hospital. 
In China a universal ignorance of hygienic laws 
prevails; but there is absolutely no treatment 
for many of the diseases to which women and 
children are specially subject. The opening of 
this Woman’s Hospital has awakened much in- 
terest among the Chinese at Wuchang. 





Haworth church, where Charlotte Bronté and 
her family worshipped long ago, has been utter- 
ly destroyed, and upon its site a new edifice is 
to be erected, at a cost of about $50,000. 





Albani, the charming prima donna, gave the 
Milanese a lesson the otherday. While singing 
Lucia at La Scala, a slight huskiness betraye 
itself for a moment in her voice, a fault, it need 
hardly be said, which most audiences would have 
treated with kindness, but the Milanese took ex- 
ception to a singer who dared to be momentari- 
ly husky, and hissed. The hiss increased to a 
groan, and the tenor, Edgardo, seeing how mat- 
ters stood, feigned a sudden illness, and retired 
gracefully, leaving Madame Albani to face the 





indignant audience. This she did by showing 
what Mr. Boucicault calls ‘‘ the full front of her 
back,” leaving the curtain to descend upon an 
empty stage, the performance having gone no 
further than the mad scene. It is unnecessary 
to add that the entreaties of a frantic and apol- 
ogetic manager were insufficient to induce Ma- 
— Albani to finish her engagement at La 
cala. 





A failure of the orange and lemon harvest this 
year in the Grecian Archipelago is expected. For 
some seasons past there has been a gradual de- 
crease in the amount of fruit gathered. More 
careful labor and forethought are needed to pre- 
serve the orchards. From the remotest times 
the oranges and lemons of the Island of Rhodes, 
for instance, have been planted in precisely the 
same spots, and as a natural consequence the 
trees and the land are alike exhausted, and na- 
ture has developed a destructive form of para- 
site. It is new blood, in the shape of new soil 
and new trees, which in the Archipelago, as in 
the French vineyards, is required to restore vi- 
tality to the now devastated orchards. 





The reports of the public schools of New York 
city announce that during 1879 forty school 
buildings were supplied with ventilating ar- 
rangements. 





We entirely sympathize with the Stamford 
(Cennecticut) lady who has secured a new pew 
in church. Why? Because we know by expe- 
rience what she suffered in her old one. But we 
give her own explanation: *‘ You see, she had 
an enormous fan, and as I sat immediately in 
front of her, she kept a gale blowing on the back 
of my neck, winter and summer, hot or cold; 
and then the creaking and growling machinery 
of that monstrous fan was forever in my ears, 
until I was worked up into that nervous condi- 
tion that I dreaded Sunday to come, and got but 
little good of the sermon. I wouldn’t take that 
pew another year if they gave it to me for noth- 
ing!” 





The fine paintings belonging to the Nathan 
collection, recently sold at auction, realized over 
$39,000. Bouguereau’s “ Crossing the Stream” 
brought $6600; Zamacois’s ‘ Rivals,’ $4550. 





According to a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, the following is an extract from the 
will of John Jacob Astor: * Desiring to render 
a public benefit to the city of New York, and to 
contribute to the advancement of human know}l- 
edge and the general good of society, I do, by 
this codicil, appropriate $400,000 to the estab- 
lishment of a Public Library in the city of New 
York,....a library for general use, upon the 
most ample scale and liberal character....The 
said library is to be accessible at all reasonable 
times and hours for general use, free of expense, 
to persons resorting thereto.’’ As there has 
been much discussion lately as to the purpose 
of the founder of the Astor Library, the above 
extract may be of general interest. 





Tramps have almost wholly disappeared from 
the State of Connecticut. But there are plenty 
of them in other States. Rigid Jaws concerning 
them are only necessary safeguards for numer- 
ous quiet homes. 





Last winter about ten million tons of ice were 
gathered in this country, and it has been stated 
—reliably, we believe—that probably not more 
than two-thirds of it has been used. 





A curious sale is announced in Paris of about 
four thousand paintings and drawings which 
have been executed by pupils under government 
instruction. Many of these are doubtless by 
well-known paiuters, but as no names are at- 
tached to them, it will be difficult to identify 
them. Those who like to speculate, however, 
can take the chance of obtaining the work of 
noted artists at a small cost. 





The North British Railway Company intend to 
apply to Parliament at the present session for 
leave to take the preliminary steps for the re- 
building of the Tay Bridge. 





Foreign papers say that in the new prison at 
Milan the prisoners at first made great and in- 
cessant noise upon being separated from each 
other in their respective cells. The keeper gave 
strict orders for silence, but was surprised to 
find that in a little while his orders were so well 
carried out that the building became as silent as 
a grave-yard. At last be discovered that the 
prisoners had started telephone communication 
among themselves by speaking through the nu- 
merous tubes by which the building was heated. 





There must be one distressed father at Baud, 
in France. A little girl had committed some 
fault, and as a punishment was shut up in her 
father’s barn. The family went to work in the 
fields at some distance, but after a while the 
father returned to release the child. On open- 
ing the door, a wolf sprang out and ran away, 
and on the floor lay the half-devoured body of 
the little girl. The wolf had climbed a rubbish 
heap, and entered by a hole in the roof. 





A tragic ending to an Eastern romance is re- 
ported from Siam. Our readers will recall de- 
tails published a few months ago of the marriage 
of Miss Fanny Knox, daughter of the former 
British consul-general to Siam, to Pra Pre-cha, 
a Siamese of noble rank and great influence. 
The consul-general was very angry at the mar- 
riage, and the King of Siam being also indignant, 
the bridegroom was arrested, thrown into pris- 
ov, and sentenced to death. Then Mr. Knox 
relented, and made every effort to save his son- 
in-law, and when the king refused to release 
him, threatened to lay Bangkok in ashes. But 
the king caused the consul to be recalled to 
England, and then the unfortunate nobleman 
Pra Pre-cha, after being chained in prison for 
months, received one hundred lashes with the 
rattan, and was beheaded. Since then the male 
members of his family have been thrown into 
prison, while the women and children have been 
made slaves. Mrs. Pra Pre-cha at once started 
for England to save her own child and the two 
children of Pra Pre-cha by a first wife. Such 
barbarous vengeance on the part of the Siamese 
king will not tend to increase his friends in 
other countries, 











HARPREBA 
Belts, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tne black leather belt, Fig. 1, is cov- 
ered on the outside with Pompadour sat 
in ribbon. A bronze buckle closes the 
belt, which is also furnished with a slide 
and chain for holding the fan, as shown 
by the illustration. 
“The celluloid belt, Fig. 2, is furnished 
with metal eyelet-holes, and is closed 
with a silver buckle, and has a slide, to 
which a chain and swivel-hook are at- 
tached. 
Agrafe for Bonnet. 
Tus agrafe in the form of a beetle is K 
of black jet and silver, and is designed ec, Kz ; } 
for trimming bonnets. ; “<~< f Ue 
Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. Sl * ‘ 
Tar frame of the fan Fig. 1 is of 
earved black ebony, and is ornamented 
with silver. The cover is of black silk, 
on which is set a piece of blue silk shot 
with silver and ornamented with painting. 
The frame and also the cover of the 
fan Fig. 2 are made of 
cork, and ornamented 
with painting. The fan 
is covered on the wrong | is embroidered with blue silk in point Russe, 
side with black silk, and | and is trimmed with a bow of narrow blue 
is finished with a cord | silk ribbon. The mitt is worked crosswise, 
and tassel. beginning on the inside (where the thumb 
‘ ends), with a foundation of 32 st. (stitch), and 
Felt Bonnets, Figs. working 132 rounds all knit siete alee back 
1 and 2. | and forth, but in the 96th round, on the side 
Fig. 1—The brim of | nearest the front edge of the mitt, cast off 9 
this gray felt bonnet is | st., and in the following round at the same 
Fig. 6.—Fam.e Brat Tomwerre. faced with velvet of the | point cast on anew 5 st. for the thumb, and 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] same color. The trim- | knit them off in the following round. From 
For description see Supplement. ming consists of a large | the 98th round on to the 130th, in every sec- 
ond following 
round, on the 
side nearest 
the wrist, pass 
over the last 
st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
so that in the 
130th round 
only 11 st. are 
knitted. In 
the following 
2 rounds work 
off all the st. 
which were left 
standing, then 
cast off the st. 
First join the 9 
st. cast off in the 
96th round with | {iy . 
the 9 foundation Hil 
st. nearest the Mi {| 
front edge, then Wit 
join the 5 st. cast 
on for the thumb 
with the next 5 
st. cast off after 
the last round, 
and finally join 
the remainder of 
the cast off st. 
with the follow- 
ing foundation st. 
to the wrist, from 
the wrong side. 
Take up the edge 
st. at the wrist, 
then those on the 
front, and finally 
the st. at the 
thumb on needles, 
and always going 
forward work 6 
rounds, always 
alternately 1 
(purled), 1 k. cross- 
ed (knit crossed ; 
to do this, insert 
the needle in the 
st. from the wrong 
side to the front, 
and knit the st. 
plain). Next work 
the gauntlet on a 
foundation of 18 
st., crosswise, in 
rounds going back 
and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—Sl. (slip), 15 k. 
(knit plain), t. t. o. 
(throw the thread 
over), 2 k. 2d 
round.—K. 1 cross- 
Fig. 1.—Cacuemiee Fovtt Dress. Fig. 2.—Casuwere Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 5, P. 1'73.] ed, then all knit 
For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, plain, and on the 
Supplement. No. VL, Figs. 27-38. single t. t. o, work 
1 st. and on the 
bow of gray gros grain ribbon four inches wide, which is fastened on | double t. t. 0. work 2 st., 1 k., 1p. All rounds 
the crown, and conceals the ends of two similar ribbons which are tied | denoted by even numbers are worked in this 
in a bow behind beneath the brim. In front are three gray ostrich | manner, which will not be referred to further. 
feathers with Bordeaux red tips. 3d round.—Sl., 16 k., t. t. 6., 2k. 5th round,— 
Fig. 2.—This light gray felt bonnet has a brim turned up in a revers | SIL, 17 k., t. t.0.,2k. 7th round.—SL, 12 k.,k, 
on the right side, bound on the edge a quarter of an inch wide with | 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., t. t.0., 
plush of the same color, and faced with maroon plush. Around the | 2k. 9th round.—SL, 19 k., t. t.0., 2k. 11th : i 
crown is laid a bias strip of Pompadour satin with red ground, which is | round.—SI., 10 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., Z : M if ppe C/U 
tied in a knot in front and behind. On the right side, above the revers, | twice k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 

















set four light gray marabout feathers and a humming-bird. Se et “% 2k. 138th round.—SL, 21 k.,t. t.o., 
2k. 15th round.—SL, 9 k., k- 2 together, twice 
Beaver Bonnet. alternately twice t. t. 0,, twice k. 2 together ; then 
Tuts brown beaver bonnet has a broad brim, which is turned up in a | twice t. t. 0.,k. 2 together, 1 k.,t.t.0.,2k. 17th 
revers in front. The trimming consists of ostrich feathers of the same | round.—Sl., 20 k., k..2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
shade as the bonnet and an orange and brown changeable bird. gether, 1 k. 19th round.—SL, 10 k., k. 2 to- = 

. ee 4 gether, twice t. t. 0., twice k. 2 together, twice — 3 

Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Mitt. t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., ‘ 

See illustration on page 164. k, 2 together, 1k. 21st round.—Sl., 18 k., k. 2 Fig. 1.—Fau.e Broan Torerre. Fig. 2.—Tvtte axp Gros Fig. 8.—Satlar, Toru 
Tats mitt with gauntlet is knitted with white Gobelin worsted, and is | together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 28d round. Front.—[See Fig. 6.] Grain Dress. See Fig. 7.-§attern anc 
4rimmed on the front with crochet edging, On the upper side the mitt | —SI., 12 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, see Supp No, 1., F' 
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of the first 7 ch. in the following 
leaflet, 7 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth fol. 
lowing st., 2 ch., 2 de. on the first 
and third of the middle 3 st. between 
the preceding and the next three- 
leaved figure, working off the upper 
veins together, 2 ch., and repeat from 
*. In every repetition fasten the 
3d of the first 7 ch. to the 5th of the 
last 7 ch. in the preceding pattern 
figure. 


So-called Sweating of Walls. 

Tue accumulation of moisture on 
portions of the walls of recently fin- 
ished dwelling-rooms, when they are 
first warmed in the fall, is generally 
explained by the statement that the 
moisture of the walls is forced to- 
ward the warm interior by the exter- 
nal cold. The truth, however, is 
that the deposition of moisture on 
some portions is solely due to the 
fact that these more moist portions, 
being better conductors of heat, re- 


main cold enough, in 
gether, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- | spite of the warming 
gether, 1 k. 25th round.—SL, 16 k., k. 2 | of the rooms, to con 
together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 27th | dense the moisture in 
round,—Sl., 15 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0, k. | the warm air. In or- 
2 together, 1 k. 29th round.—Sl, 14 k., | der to test this view, 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. | moist spots in the wall 
31st round.—Sl., 13 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., | were covered with glass, 
k. 2 together, 1 k. 32d round.—Like the | tin plate, and thick 
2d round. Repeat five times the Ist-32d | soft paper. Moisture 
rounds, Overseam the ends of the gaunt- | accumulated on the 
let together from the wrong side, gather | two former, whilst the Fig. 7.—Satixs Bripat Toiterte.—Back. 
the straight edge, and join it with the mitt. | more feebly conduct- ‘ [See Fig. 3.] 
Border the mitt with the edging worked as | ing paper remained For pattern and description see Supplement,, 
follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 1 | perfectly dry. No, L, Figs. 1-4. 
double crochet 
on the next 
edge st., 1 ch. 
(chain — stitch), 
Fig. 2. pass over 1 st. 
Cork Fan, 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternate- 
ly 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on 
the next ch. in 
the preceding 
round, 1 picot, 
consisting of 4 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the 
first of these, 


Crochet Edg- 
ing for Lin- 
gerie. 

See illustration on 
page 164, 

Tus edging is 
worked with fine 
crochet cotton, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—12 ch, 
(chain stitch), 1 
ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the 
first of the pre- 
eeding 12 ch. * 
for a three-leaved 
figure work 16 
ch., but fasten the 
fourth of these to 
the fourth ch. be- 
fore the preceding 
ste. (to do this, 
drop the st. from 
the needle, insert 
the latter in the 
corresponding st., 
and draw the drop- 
ped st. through), 
2 ste. on the 12th 
and llth of the 
16 ch. worked pre- 
viously, working 
off the upper veins 
together, 9 ch., 2 
ste. on the 5th 
and 4th of the 9 
ch. worked previ- 
ously, working off 
the upper veins 
together, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the 10th 
of the 16 ch. work- 
ed previously, + 
8 ch., 2 ste. on the 
Sth and 4th of 
these, working off 
the upper veins ee a — 
Prem : ch., ~ : eae == 
ste, 0 ] vo P a a 
=a 4th a tee Wig. 1—Dovsir-preastep Skirtep JACKET WITH CURVED Fig. 2.—¢ ASHMERE AND SATIN 
ch., working off Front, StasHep Over-Skirt, AND Rounp Skirt.—FRonr. Dress —Front —[{For Back, 
the upper veins [See Page 173.]—Wirn Cur Paper Patrern.—Price see Page 164.] 
together, 2 sl. on 25 CENts.—[{For description see Supplement. ]} 
the 8d and 2d of 
the 8 ch. worked previously, and repeat once 
from +, but instead of the first 8 ch. Seth only Red Ink. i5 
7 ch., and instead of the last 2 sl. only 1 sl.; A BEAUTIFUL red ink can be prepared, according to Metra, of Paris 
then 8 sl. on the 9th, 8th, and 7th of the first | as follows: Dissolve 20 grains of safranine, by w urming, m 4) grains 
16 ch.; this completes the figure; 6 ch., 1 ste. | of glycerine, then add, with careful stirring, 400 grains of alcohol, and 
on the single ste. worked previously, three times | afterward 400 grains of acetic acid, and dilute the liquid obtained with, 
alternately 12 ch., but fasten the 4th of these to | 15% fluid ounces of water containing some gum in solution. 
the 4th ch. before the st¢. worked previously, 1 
ste. on the preceding stc., then repeat from *. ‘ . 
2d round hs that side of the soreniiie round Mineral or Slag ae for rendering Wooden Walls 
which is furnished with the three-leaved figures). mpervi0us. : 

—»* 1 sl. on the first of the 3 ch. inside of the Tne numerous and growing applications of the so-called mineral cot- 
first of the next three-leaved figure, 7 ch., 1 sl. | ton, produced from slag, dependent m: inly on its feeble conducting 

—" ; on the fifth following st. of the same leaflet, 3 | power for heat, merit more notice as the price of the article declines, by 
g. 3.—Satifat, Torterrr.—Fronr. Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 5.—Btack Satin ch., 1 sl. on the 8th of the 8 ch. in the next | reason of its more general manufacture at fron-werks. The Rhenish 
see Fig. 7.-@iattern and description 12 ro 14 Years oLp. Dress. 


leaflet, three times alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the | railroad has found it very effective in preventing the penetration of the 
see Supp No, 1., Figs. 1-4.) For description see Supplement. For description see Suppl. second following st., then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 7th 
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For description see Suppl. 








movable wooden cabins, occupied by track-guards and switch-tenders, 
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by the severe winter storms. The space between 
the weather-boarding and the inner sheathing was 
simply filled with the mineral wool, and an exami- 
nation after a year and a quarter showed that no 
portions of it had become compacted so as to leave 
empty spaces, although from forty to fifty heavy 
trains had passed per day. 





GENERAL GRANT IN 
MATANZAS. 

HE interesting views on page 172 depict some 
incidents connected with the visit recently 
paid by General Grant and his party to Matanzas 
during their stay in Cuba. On February 5 a spe- 
cial train conveyed the Americans over the Bay 
Railroad to the beautiful fortified sea-port, three 
hours’ distance by rail from Havana. They were 
received by a reception committee headed by the 
Alcalde, who conducted them to the handsome of- 
ficial residence of the Provisional Governor, who 
was awaiting them. After partaking of a col- 
lation, the party drove to the west of the hills 
overlooking the city, whence they enjoyed a sun- 
set view of the harbor on one hand, and the fa- 
mous valley of the Yomouri on the other. Of the 
former, it may be said that it is much broader 
than the inlet at Havana. A large fleet of mer- 
chantmen, chiefly square-rigged vessels, was an- 
chored in the roadstead, the majority of which 
displayed the Stars and Stripes at the mast-head. 
Matanzas, increasing in density from the suburban 
villas and convents beneath the point of observa- 
tion down to the water’s edge, presented a com- 
pact and picturesque appearance. The custom 
of kalsomining the walls in brilliant tints gives a 
barbaric air to the scene in certain Cuban cities, 
and breaks an otherwise somewhat monotonous 
effect. The houses are wedged in closely togeth- 

er, with very little breathing space between. 

Turning to the valley of the Yomouri, which 
breaks in a precipitous slope from the promon- 
tory or ridge from which the sketch was taken, 
a broad depression was revealed, studded with 
palm-trees, and watered by the small stream from 
which it takes its name, and which finally escapes 
through a gorge into the sea. Were it not for 
its regal palm-trees, this vale would not compare 
with many a Berkshire prospect. 

The evening was devoted to a reception at the 
palace. On the following day a trip was made in 
volantes: to the celebrated caves of Bellamar, 
three miles distant. About two hours were de- 
voted to exploration, and a new and beautiful se- 
ries of crystal chambers was on this occasion for 
the first time opened to visitors. The attractions 
of these caves do not consist in massive bodies of 
stalactites, but in the extreme delicacy of the for- 
mations, which are so light and fragile that they 
seem to be the work of frost sprites rather than 
the result of the percolation of ages of dripping 
water. They were accidentally discovered April 
17, 1861, by a party of laborers, who, while exca- 
vating lime for a kiln, saw the crowbar which 
they were forcing through the interstices of a rock 
disappear into the hollow beneath. An excava- 
tion was made on the spot, and this aperture in 
the roof of the cave, from which a stairway has 
been built, remains the only avenue of approach 
to these fairy-like regions. One of the most re- 
markable features of the cave is the Lake of the 
Dahlias, a beautiful sheet of water a hundred 
and eighty feet long, thirty feet wide, and eighteen 
feet deep, the bottom of which is paved with crys- 
tallizations of marvellous beauty, resembling dah- 
lias in shape, and delicately tinted and veined with 
violet, yellow, blue, and crimson. A graphic illus- 
trated account of these remarkable caves was pub- 
lished in Harrer’s MaGazine for November, 1870. 

The party partook of breakfast, and then re- 
turned to the city and devoted the afterncon to 
sight-seeing, returning to Havana by the evening 
train. 





PA’SON PAYSON’S DARK 
LANTERN. 


“"FNVER ben to Nautick?” said Mr. Bogert, 

the postmaster and general a. of 
news at the small town of Greenville. As Mr. 
Bogert said this, he tilted his chair back against 
the wall, and prepared himself for the full enjoy- 
ment of his own powers of narration. 


Wa’'al, Nautick’s putty considerable of a place 
now, but they say, more’n fifty years ago, when 
old Pa’son Payson fust took it into his head to 
come there and set up a church, it was jest the 
toughest, God-forsakenest place that ever was, 
and the people the roughest lot. I hev heerd 
tell they wa’n’t overglad to hev a minister come 
there, neither, and that they said, when the old 
pa’son asked ’em ef they didn’t want to flee from 
the wrath to come, no, they didn’t, and ef they 
did, *twa’n’t no business of his’n. But the old 
pa’son was a smart man, and he was sot on hev- 
in’ a church there, and he jest fit ’em into it, and 
kept at it till he got ’em all goin’ to meetin’ as 
reg’lar as could be, and a church built and every- 
thing complete. When I fust knowed him he 
was about eighty, but awful spry and smart ; and 
the folks sot a heap of store by him. Ma’am 
Payson, his wife, was jest one of the sweetest 
old ladies I ever laid eyes on, and one of the 
best too. Reely the Nautick folks thought more 
of her than they did of the old doctor, and she 
was about as much of a pa’son as he was. She 
didn’t say much, but she did a heap more. Ef 
anybody was sick (the’ wa’n’t no doctor to Nau- 
tick), old Ma’am Payson was sure to hev jest the 
right thing ; and ef they was in trouble, she seem- 
ed to know jest what to do to take some of it on 
her own shoulders, and keep it from hurtin’ so 
bad. The old pa’son he used to improve the oc- 
easion, ez he called it; but ma’am went right in 
and took hold and helped ez much ez she could, 
—es and I think her way was the 
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She sot a great deal of store by the old pa’son. 
She was a delicate sort of woman, but the way 
she used to do fur him and wait on him was a 
caution, and he hed a way of takin’ it all, ez ef 
he was God Almighty, that used to’ kind of rile 
me. I knowed Ma’am Payson putty well, cause 
the fust summer I come to Nautick to stay—I'd 
ben there before fur short spells off and on— 
I was took down with typhus fever, and was dan- 
gerous fur quite a spell, and when I begun to get 
better Uncle ’Lisha Perkins (I was livin’ to his 
house) was took down, and then Aunt Nabby and 
Sarah Ann; and Ma’am Payson she took me 
over to her own house and nussed me fur quite a 
spell. That summer was a bad time for Nautick. 
The’ was some folks come there to help with. the 
hayin’, that hed jest landed, and they brought 
this bad kind of typhus fever with ’em. 

*Long about August the’ wa’n’t a house ’ceptin’ 
Pa’son Payson’s where the’ wa’n’t some one sick. 
I hedn’t ought to say that neither, fur I was sick 
enough to give ma’am a heap of trouble. She 
and the old man did work like vengeance—I must 
say that. Ef ma’am hed five hours’ sleep out of 
the twenty-four, it was ez much ez she did hev, 
and often not that. It seemed ez ef she must 
break down, but ma’am was one of the right 
kind, able to go till she dropped. The’ was a 
good many deaths, and altogether it was about 
December before things got goin’ smooth agin. 
Up to that time nobody hedn’t thought much 
about Ma’am Payson’s looks, or ef they hed, it 
was to say how wonderful she kept up; but 
along about the middle of December all of a sud- 
den she seemed to hev got to be an old woman. 
She was nigh seventy, but hed ben very fresh- 
lookin’ fur her age. Still, she said the’ wa’n’t 
nothin’ the matter, and she kept about ez usual. 
The day of the donation party, though, we all no- 
ticed she was lookin’ very bad. She was took ill 
some days after, and though she lingered more’n 
a month, she never reely got better. The’ was a 
doctor (Dr. Claxton) come over to Nautick about 
that time to stay a spell, and at fust he thought 
he could save her, but she was all wore out, he 
said, and that was true enough, I suppose. The 
fust week in February she died. Both her chil- 
dren was there—Obed (he was a shippin’ mer- 
chant over to Salem) and Loviny (she was teach- 
er in a girls’ school down to Dartford); but to- 
ward the last ma’am was wanderin’ always in 
her mind, in a quiet way jest like herself, and 
a-talkin’ to Ben jest ez ef he was there. 

Ben went off to sea twenty years before, when 
he was about eighteen, and hedn’t never ben 
heerd of, and old ma’am hed never mentioned his 
name all that time; but she’d hed him in mind 
fur all that. The’ was the biggest funeral that 
ever was seen in Nautick, and folks come over 
from the main-land from fur and near to go to 
it. The poor old pa’son followed on behind the 
coffin between Obed and Loviny, lookin’ ready to 
drop. They’d ben married fifty years. Two or 
three Sundays after, he preached a sermon sayin’ 
he’d walk all his days softly in the bitterness of 
his soul. I couldn’t help thinkin’ he wouldn’t 
hev fur to walk anyhow, poor old man, but I was 
mistaken. 

Wa’al, Obed he went back to his business, 
and Loviny shut up her school, and come and set- 
tled down to take care of the old pa’son, and did 
it uncommon well, too: he was made jest ez com- 
fortable ez an old man could be, and Loviny went 
everywhere with him jest ez her mother used to. 

Everybody was a-sayin’ then what a provi- 
dence it was that Dr. Claxton come to settle in 
Nautick about that time. He was a young man, 
to be sure, and he wa’n’t a member; but he was 
awful smart, and fond of readin’, and he and 
the old gentleman was company fur one another. 
They used to lend one another books, and talk 
and argufy by the hour. They never seemed to 
come to no conclusion, but they was jest ez well 
off fur all that. Once they come very near fallin’ 
out, though, Dr. Claxton was a great reader, and 
he hed no end of pamphlets and newspapers and 
books always comin’ by mail. His mail was big- 
ger’n the whole island’s put together, not except- 
in’ the old pa’son’s, for Loviny was past the age 
when folks is writin’ every day, and the old pa’- 
son hedn’t no reg’lar correspondent but Obed, 
and he wrote once a week. 

The quarrel between the pa’son and Dr. Clax- 
ton was about the Sunday mail. It was about 
the time the new reg’lation come up bringin’ in 
the mails on Sunday, and the pa’son and Dr. Clax- 
ton was both in the post-office when Uncle ’Lisha 
spoke of it. Uncle ’Lisha was elder in the church, 
and he was postmaster, and about the principal 
man in Nautick after the pa’son himseif. They'd 
all ben settin’ there some time, talkin’ away, when 
suddenly Uncle ’Lisha says : 

“What do you think of this new Sunday mail 
reg’lation ?” 

“Oh, my friend,” says the old gentleman, “ it’s 
a dreadful thing—dreadful! I don’t know what 
New England’s a-comin’ to. We was a Sabbath- 
keepin’, God-fearin’ people once,” he says, “ but 
it’s very sad, this change. Elder,” says he, very 
solemn, “I hope you won’t think of obeyin’ it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” says Uncle ’Lisha; “I 
believe it’s my duty, bein’ the postmaster, to obey 
the new reg’lation, ef the folks wants the letters.” 

“But they won’t want them, my dear friend,” 
says the pa’son. “God forbid that they should 
so far forget the fourth commandment! Oh, I 
trust,” says he, spreadin’ out his arms ez ef he 
was preachin’, “I do trust that this iniquitous 
system of disregardin’ all that is holy won’t be 
encouraged by my people! My teachin’s hev ben 
in vain ef they are turned aside from the old safe 
path of implicit obedience to God’s command- 
ments.” 

“Wa’al,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “I guess most of 
the folks will be of your mind, pa’son. Ef they 
ain’t, I can tell’em mine. I don’t think it’s a 
right thing, this openin’ post-offices Sunday.” 

“Tl tell you what I think,” says Dr. Claxton, 
gettin’ up and speakin’ very sharp and short; “I 





can’t see by what right you let your prejudices 
interferé with other folks’ comfort, and rights 
too. I pay fur my newspapers and magazines, 
and I want them in this lonely place, and I mean 
to hev them if I can get them.” 

“Oh, my dear young friend,” says the pa’son, 
“don’t speak of rights. This is a question of 
God’s law; we hev no rights, my dear young 
friend, where God’s law is concerned; we are all 
miserable sinners, all under the curse.” 

“Well, if you come to God’s law,” says the 
doctor, “ jest let me ask one question. You be- 
lieve in the Gospel, don’t you ?” 

“Oh, my dear friend,” says the pa’son—“ be- 
lieve in the new dispensation? Of course I do. 
I grieve,” says he, very solemn, “ that my sermons 
hev not conveyed—” 

“Well, what I was goin’ to say,” says Dr. Clax- 
ton, cuttin’ in very short, “is this—that the Gos- 
pel of the New Testament distinctly abolishes the 
old dispensation, and says that the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath day; and certainly,” 
says he, “the Saviour did and allowed to be done 
many things forbidden by the old Jewish law.” 

Wa’al, the old pa’son went to work to say that 
the New Testament didn’t mean what it said, but 
something jest the opposite. And Dr. Claxton he 
asked him ef one of his children was dangerous- 
ly ill, and he could get a letter on Sunday, wheth- 
er he wouldn’t ef he could; and he said no, he 
wouldn’t: he’d obey the commandment. Then 
the doctor asked him how about helpin’ sick and 
sufferin’ folks; and the pa’son said, well, works 
of necessity and mercy, perhaps, but nothin’ for 
his own comfort. He hed a heap of grit, the old 
man hed. 

Well, Dr. Claxton he hed an answer ready, 
and they hed it hot and heavy fur a good while ; 
but the end of it was Dr. Claxton hed to give in 
ez to the fact, and the post-office wa’n’t opened 
Sundays. Along toward June the pa’son went 
off on a visit, fust to Obed’s folks, and then to 
some friends at Wooster. He was gone nigh 
two months, and when he come back, he hed 
picked up wonderful, and looked ez chipper and 
spry ez could be. 

Uncle ’Lisha Perkins was a very quiet, close- 
mouthed man, and I suppose ef it hed depended 
on him,I never would hev found out what was 
goin’ on. I was courtin’ Jerushy Mallary then, 
and I used to go home from meetin’ with her 
every Sunday evenin’; and what with lingerin’ 
along putty slow, and stoppin’ to talk at the door, 
it used to git nigh about half past ten before I 
got home. Everybody in Nautick was abed then ; 
and I was kinder surprised, one dark night early 
in September, to see somebody dodgin’ along with 
a dark lantern. When I come near, whoever it 
was made a kind of dodge to one side, but I was 
bound to find ’em out; so I come straight up, 
and I was a heap more surprised, I can tell you, 
to see that it was the old pa’son. 

“Massy to me! Pa’son Payson,” says I, “ what’s 
the matter ?” 

“Oh, is that you, Eben?” says he. 
the matter.” 

“Why, where’s Loviny ?” says I. 

“ Loviny is at home,” says he, very grave. 

“Ts anybody dead ?” says I. 

“Not that I know of,” says he. 

“ Who’s sick, then ?” I says. 

“T don’t think any one is at all,” says he, «ind 
of peevish. 

Wa’al, I made sure there was something up. 
I didn’t know but the old gentleman was losin’ 
his mind, it seemed so queer to see him out all 
alone; so I kept along by his side, though I could 
see very plain he didn’t want me. 

“ Be you a-goin’ home now ?” says I. 

“Yes, I am,” says he, stoppin’ short; “and I 
must say, Eben, it’s no fit hour for a young man 
like you to be out. Why, all Nautick must be 
abed.” 

“T believe you,” says I; “ but I guess Pll keep 
right along with you. I must say it’s kind of 
queer that Loviny should let you be out alone so 
late—so dark too.” 

“‘ My young friend,” says he, lookin’ at me very 
grave and dignified, “I trust you do not suppose 
that I can not take care of myself.” 

Wa’al, I did suppose jest that, but I saw it 
kinder riled him, so I says, “T’'ll jest keep along 
up to your house. ’Tain’t much out of my way.’ 

So I kept along, but I didn’t find out nothin’. 
Next mornin’ when we was sittin’ at breakfast 
I says, “I wonder what’s up? Last night, when 
I was comin’ home from Jerushy’s, I met the 
pa’son comin’ along with a dark lantern, and I 
asked him ef anybody was sick or dead, but he 
said no.” 

“Do tell!” says Aunt Nabby. “No,” says she, 
after thinkin’ a minute, “there ain’t no one sick 
nor dead, or I’d hev heerd of it.” 

I thought Uncle ’Lisha looked kind of oneasy, 
but he says, “ There’s a good many reasons why 
a minister may be wanted besides sickness and 
death.” 

“Jest so,” says I. “I wonder ef anybody’s 
ben gittin’ married ?” 

Then they all begun to laugh, fur I was think- 
in’ a good deal of marriage about that time. 
However, we all hed to go out to our day’s work, 
and I didn’t think no more about it till next Sun- 
day night, when I was comin’ along whistlin’, and 
wonderin’ when Jerushy and I would be able to 
git married, when, sure as you live, I seen the 
lantern agin, that is, a flash of light fell across 
my face, and then, quick ez a wink, the slide was 
drawn, and I seen nothin’ but black darkness 
ahead of me. I ought to hev mentioned that this 
night it was not only black ez pitch, but rainin’ 
into the bargain. I stood stock-still fur a min- 
ute, fur I was kind of surprised, and I give you 
my word I didn’t think of the old pa’son no 
more’n ef he wa’n’t alive; I thought some of the 
fellows that hed ben after Jerushy and couldn’t 
git her was playin’ me some trick. So I put 
straight ahead fur the spot where I’d seen the 
light. It was a narrer path—the cliff one side, 
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and the stone wall that shut off Deacon Paisley’s 
farm on the other. I was bound ef it was Jake 
Winstan that was waitin’ there, I'd be even with 
him. Wa’al, when I come to the spot I didn’t 
see nothin’, nor feel nothin’ neither; but ez I 
was gropin’ around I heard a kind of a clink 
agin the stone wall, and in a minute I knowed it 
was the lantern. 

“Hullo!” I called out loud. “Who be you? 
Is that you, Jake?” ? 

There wa’n’t no answer, and in a minute I hed 
somebody by the arm, and I felt the lantern 
grindin’ agin the stone wall. 

“Come,” says I, “whoever you are, give us a 
light, will you?” Still no answer, but there was 
considerable strugglin’, and I got riled. 

“Who the blue blazes are you?” says I. 
“Whoever you are, you must ha’ done something 
you’re ashamed of, or you wouldn’t be sneakin’ 
this way,” and then I laid hold of the lantern 
and wrenched up the slide. 

Ivum! When I saw ’twas the old pa’son I 
was dumfoundered. 

“Massy! Pa’son Payson!” sayI. “ Why the— 
Why on airth couldn’t you tell me ’twas you, in- 
stead of lettin’ me grind you agin the wall that 
way?” 

I’m awful strong, and I guess I’d given the 
old man a putty tough squeeze, fur he was all 
flustered and pantin’. . 

“Oh, my son,” says he, “ your—your violence 
has quite surprised me. I— It’s time I was at 
home,” says he, kind of nervous. 

“Tl bet it is,” says I. “It’s late and dark and 
wet, and I beg your pardon, I’m sure. I hed no 
idee it could be you. Let me carry the lantern, 
and I'll see you home.” 

It went agin him, I know, but he let me come, 
and when he’d come to himself a little he begun 
to take me to task for usin’ “such expressions,” 
ez he said. When I walked home I kept turnin’ 
things over in my mind, and I come to the con- 
clusion the old gentleman must be gittin’ child- 
ish. So the next mornin’ at breakfast I says, 
“Uncle ’Lisha, did it ever occur to you that the 
old pa’son was losin’ his mind ?” 

“No,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “ never.” 

“ Wa’al,” says I, “all I can say is, I met him 
agin last night with his dark lantern, and he shut 
down the slide and tried to hide himself, and I 
come ez near ez could be to knockin’ him down, 
for I thought it was Jake Winstan ’t was up to 
some of his tricks.” 

Aunt Nabby cut in, ez mad ez a hornet: “I 
don’t know whether Pa’son Payson’s gittin’ child- 
ish or not,” says she, “but I don’t know what 
your uncle ’Lisha’s up to. It’s the fust time 
since we was married that he ever kept any- 
thing from me, and all I know now is, he goes 
sneakin’ off every Sunday night about ten o’clock 
ez reg’lar ez can be. Perhaps he’s a-plannin’ 
something with the pa’son.” 

“T ain’t plannin’ nothin’,” says Uncle ’Lisha, 
gittin’ very red in the face. 

“Then, for the land’s sake, why don’t you tell 
me what you go out fur?” says Aunt Nabby. 

“Nabby,” says Uncle ’Lisha, gittin’ up and 
speakin’ very quick, “I wish you’d understand 
this, once for all. There ain’t never nothin’ I do 
that I'm ashamed to tell you, nor nothin’ I know 
that I wouldn’t sooner tell you than keep to my- 
self.” 

Wa’al, when Uncle ’Lisha spoke that way, 
Aunt Nabby always caved right in. 

“Massy ! I know that, ’Lisha,” says she. “ You 
mustn’t take it so serious when I speak a little 
short.” 

She didn’t say another word; but, for all it 
was Monday, she went straight to work and 
made a chicken pot-pie fur dinner. It was Un- 
cle ’Lisha’s favorite, and the minute I smelt it I 
knowed he wouldn’t be troubled with any more 
questions from Aunt Nabby. 

The next Sunday night I met the old pa’son 
agin; and agin I stuck to him all the way home, 
and didn’t find out nothin’, But I always did 
like to find out things; so I kept thinkin’ and 
thinkin’, and it come into my head perhaps the 
old pa’son had some kind of disease ’t he wanted 
kept secret, and that he used to go Sunday even- 
in’s and consult Dr. Claxton about it on the sly, 
and that Uncle ’Lisha knowed it. Ef anybody 
did hev any kind of trouble, they always come to 
Uncle ’Lisha with it. 

So the next time I met Dr. Claxton I says, 
“You've got a new patient, eh ?” 

“ Hev re says he. “I didn’t know it; but 
no doubt you know my affairs best.” 

“Why,” says I, “don’t the old pa’son come 
over to consult you Sunday nights after meet- 
in’ 9” 

“No,” says he— confound him and his ridic- 
ulous Sabbatarian prejudices! Ez things are, I 

so bored on Sundays that I go to bed at nine 
o’clock, to make Monday come quicker.” 

“Wa’al, that’s queer,” says I. “1 thought he 
must hev ben visitin’ you, ’cause three Sunday 
nights runnin’ I met him out with a dark lantern ; 
and ez there ain’t nobody sick nor dead, I con- 
cluded he must hev ben with you.” 

“No,” says he, “he ain’t; and ez to his bein’ 
sick, I think he’s got a new lease of life.” 

Come to think of it, so he hed. I hedn’t seen 
him so spry and chipper since ma’am died, nor 
before, fur that matter. So, when I give up the 
idee of his sickness, I concluded somebody must 
be under concern of mind; but it seemed queer 
that whoever it was couldn’t go up to the pa’son- 


rs next Sunday night I found it all 
out, Saturday Uncle ’Lisha was took down with 
a real bad influenzy; and Sunday he couldn’t 
hardly breathe, much less speak. He wanted to 

to meetin’ ez usual in the mornin’, but Aunt 
Nabby wouldn’t hear to it; and toward sundown 
he was so much worse that we hed to send fur 
Dr. Claxton. Dr. Claxton said Uncle ’Lisha 
wa’n’t noways us, 80 I concluded to go to 
meetin’; and jest ez I was gittin’ my coat on 
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Unele ’Lisha called me, and says, in a whisper, 
“Eben, I wish you’d hurry home from Jerushy’s 
ez quick ez you can, and be at the post-office 
about ten o’clock. It hez to be opened for some- 
thing particular,” Wa’al, I thought nothin’ less 
than Dr. Claxton wanted something special; so 
when I passed him on the road to meetin’, I hal- 
looed out, “ Doctor, I'll be at the post-office ez 
near to ten o’clock ez I can to-night.” 

“ All right,” says he. 

I got lingerin’ along with Jerushy after meet- 
in’ a little slower than I wished to, so that I hed to 
make putty quick time back to git to the post- 
office by ten. I was wet through, for ['d ben 
caught in a shower, and I hed some extry chores 
to do for Aunt Nabby, so I didn’t think of sortin’ 
the maii, but looked through it ez quick ez I could 
to git Dr. Claxton’s. He come in while I was 
about it, and we picked out his mail—two papers, 
three magazines, two letters, and one bound book. 
When I'd handed him the last thing, I shoved the 
other letters back, and began to lock the bag. 

“ By-the-bye, Eben,” says Dr. Claxton, “ how did 
you happen to hev the post-office open to-night ?” 

“How did I happen to hev it open?” says I, 
astonished. “Why, didn’t you ask Uncle ’Lisha 
for something particular ?” 

“Indeed I didn’t,” says he; “but it’s a lucky 
chance, fur I’ve got a letter here that may want 
an immediate reply; and ez you’ll now have to 
sort over the mail, ’ll look over it, and answer it 
here if it’s necessary. I suppose some one’s rela- 
tions must be in desperate trouble, for such strict 
Sabbatarians as you Nautick people to want the 
office open to-night.” 

“T presume likely,” says I; but I was too mad, 
to have to wait there, even to wonder who on 
airth it could be that wanted letters. So I on- 
locked the bag; and jest ez I got all the letters 
out, the door opened very softly, and in come the 
old pa’son, with his dark lantern. 

Well, if you'll believe me, I never suspected 
even then as ‘twas he wanted the office open, so 
I says right off, “ Uncle ’Lisha’s better.” 

“ Better !” says he: “isn’t he here?” 

“Why, no,” says I; “he’s to hum and to bed 
—didn’t you know it?” 

“T expected him here,” says he, very grave. 

“Oh!” says I, “then ’twas you wanted the of- 
fice open ?” 

Before he had time to answer, Dr. Claxton 
jumped up. “Good-evenin’, Pa’son Payson,” says 
he, shakin’ hands with him ; “I’m glad to see how 
liberal you’re becomin’, and givin’ up these Sab- 
batarian prejudices, that are mere relics of Juda- 
ism. A Sunday mail is a good thing sometimes, 
isn’t it?” 

I most died to see the old pa’son. He started 
when he fust saw Dr. Claxton, and then he got ez 
red ez a beet. 

“My friend,” says he, tryin’ to look very dig- 
nified, “there are cases—works of necessity and 
mercy—” 

“There’s your letter, pa’son,” says I, fur I 
knowed Obed’s writin’, and the fust thing I laid 
my hand on was a thick letter from him. “I hope 
Obed’s folks is well?” says I, pushin’ the other 
letters back into the bag. 

“They are well, so far ez I know,” says he; 
“but,” says he, lookin’ dreadful disapp’inted, 
“ain’t there another letter fur me, Eben ?” 

“T guess not,” says I; “but I don’t know. I 
put my hand on Obed’s letter the fust thing, and 
I supposed that was what you wanted.” How- 
ever, I took all the letters out agin, and sure 
enough there was another letter for the pa’son— 
a slim pink thing, jest like a valentine, directed 
in a lady’s hand, and smellin’ ez strong ez an old 
musk-rat. 

“That’s it!’ says the old man, very eager, be- 
fore I'd finished readin’ the address, and he 
whipped it out of my hand and put it into his 
pocket ez quick ez a wink. “ Good-evenin’ to 
you,” says he; and he was out of the door in a 
minute, ez spry ez ef he’d ben eighteen instead of 
eighty. 

“The old hypocrite!” says Dr. Claxton. “Don’t 
you see he’s after somebody?” And then he sot 
down and laughed till he cried. “‘ Works of ne- 
cessity and mercy,’” says he. “O Lord! I shall 
die—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Why!” says I, “you don’t mean the old gen- 
tleman’s thinkin’ of gittin’ married agin ?” 

“Don’t I?” says Dr. Claxton. “ You jest wait 
and see—that’s all.” 

“Why,” says I, “he’s older’n old Grand’ther 
Thorn.” 

“T don’t care ef he’s ez old ez Methusalem,” 
says Dr. Claxton; “that’s what he’s up to, any- 
how.” 

Wa'al, we hed a good laugh, and I couldn’t 
but think in the midst of it all how tearin’ mad 
Aunt Nabby would be when she come to know of 
it. I didn’t say nothin’ to Uncle ’Lisha that night, 
but the next mornin’ when I went in to see him, 
I said, “ Uncle ’Lisha, ef you’d ha’ told me ’twas 
the pa’son ’t wanted the office open I wouldn’t 
hev asked Dr. Claxton to come and git his let- 
ters. Hevin’ heard Pa’son Payson say it was a 
sin to open the office Sundays, of course I never 
thought it was him wanted letters.” 

Uncle ’Lisha didn’t say nothin’, but he hed a 
way when he was worried of takin’ off his spec- 
tacles and rubbin’ his face up and down with his 
hand, and he did it now. “Wa’al, wa’al,” says 
he at last, “’tain’t your fault; only remember, 
Eben, a postmaster’s a public official, and it won’t 
do to go round talkin’ about things you’ve found 
out in the way of public duty.” 

“Oh, I know that,” I said; so that was the end 
of it; but I never saw Dr. Claxton anywhere that 
we didn’t hev a good laugh. 

Uncle ’Lisha got better very fast, and Thursday 
he was over in the office agin (he didn’t gener- 
ally stay there ’ceptin’ jest at post-time) settlin’ 
up some accounts. Jest above the office there 
was a loft, where he hed some barrels of apples 
stored, and he told me to go up and pick ’em 
over, and sort em. There was an open trap in 





the floor, so that you could hear every word that 
was said in the office, and everything hed ben 
ez still ez could be for about half an hour, ’cept- 
in’ Uncle ’Lisha’s pen scratchin’ over the paper, 
when I heerd somebody come into the office be- 
low with a kind of bounce, and a sharp voice 
said, “‘ Elder!” 

“Why, Obed,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “how are 
you? Come to set a spell?” 

“ Well, I don’t know but I will,” says Obed. 
“The fact is, I come over to see father, but he’s 
gone over to the main-land, and won’t be back 
till four, and I must be gone then. I'd better, I 
suppose, speak to you anyway. I wrote to father 
very plainly, and his answer made me so darned 
mad that I come straight over here to speak to 
him. I suppose you know, elder, what he’s up 
to ” 

“T presume likely I hev an idee,” says Uncle 
*Lisha; “ but he’s told me nothin’.” 

“Well,” says Obed, “the fact is, before my 
mother’s fairly cold in her grave, he’s ben over 
to Wooster makin’ a fool of himself with an old 
maid there, a Miss Wheeler, and he’s got it into 
his head that he wants to git married to her. 
She’s no chicken, but she’s younger than I am. 
Now, elder, I jest want you to give him a real 
good talkin’ to. Tell him in your own way (he'll 
mind you more’n he would me) what a darned 
fool he’ll make of himself, and remind him—it’s 
a pity he needs remindin’—how mother was 
looked up to and beloved here, and how he’s ben 
looked up to and respected for the last fifty years 
and more; and tell him, ef he does this thing, 
itll be thought he’s gittin’ childish, and that he’ll 
lose whatever influence he’s got; and that it’s 
indecent for a minister of the Gospel; and you 
may say from me, that what Loviny means to do 
I don’t know, and I don’t care, but ef he goes and 
marries agin, he’s got to give me up—J won’t 
hear to it.” 

“ Hold hard, Obed,” says Uncle’Lisha. “ Don’t 
git excited: it never does no good. I don’t think 
myself it would be seemly or fittin’, and Ill do 
my best with him.” 

So Obed went off, and I went on with my apple- 
sortin’, and Uncle ’Lisha with his accounts. I 
couldn’t help laughin’, but you’d better believe I 
thought I was in luck when the old pa’son come 
in on the way from the landin’ to his house. 

Of course he come in to look for a letter, but 
the mail wa’n’t in yet, so he said he’d wait, and 
he sot down by the stove. It wa’n’t Uncle 
*Lisha’s way to put off anything he was goin’ to 
do, so I guessed he’d hev it out with the old gen- 
tleman. 

“The fact is, pa’son,” says he, “I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you. Obed’s ben here, and he—” 

“Obed hez ben actin’ in a very improper, un- 
filial, and undutiful manner,” says the pa’son. 
“He hed no business whatever to speak to you 
of my arrangements.” 

“ Wa’al, I don’t pretend to say anything about 
that,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “ but naterally I thought 
something was goin’ on; but the truth is, Obed 
says, and I agree with him”—Uncle’Lisha stopped 
and cleared his throat—‘“ I fully agree with him, 
that marryin’ agin so soon is indecent, and at 
your age to marry at all is ridiculous. You must 
remember, pa’son, though we all hope you may 
live many years longer, yet you’ve passed the 
time allotted to man here on airth, and you can’t 
expect to live much longer.” 

“My grandfather was hale and hearty at nine- 
ty-six, and then it took an accident to kill him,” 
says the old gentleman, drawin’ himself up ez 
spunky ez could be. 

“That’s all so,” says Uncle ’Lisha; “but you 
should remember that it ain’t a year yet since 
your wife died, and—” 

“My beloved Damaris always thought of my 
happiness before her own,” says the old gentle- 
man. ‘She would hev wished me to be happy.” 

“No doubt; but most likely she wouldn’t hev 
thought your happiness likely to be secured by 
marryin’ at all, especially by marryin’ a young 
woman,” says Uncle ’Lisha. 

“Miss Wheeler,” says the pa’son, “is a very 
suitable age.” 

“T know she’s forty, or a little over,” says Uncle 
*Lisha; “and though a woman of forty hez cer- 
tainly passed the best years of her life, I can’t 
say she’s a match in age fur an old man of eighty. 
Think of it, pa’son, she might be your grand- 
daughter; she’s younger’n your son Obed, and 
he hez children grown. It ’ll make you a laugh- 
in’-stock, pa’son, and your influence and the re- 
spect folks feels for you will be weakened by 
it.” 

“My dear elder,” says the old man, “be calm, 
and look at this thing rationally. I’m a lone 
man. I miss the sweet companionship of my 
Damaris. I’m gittin’ into the vale of years, and 
there’s no company like a wife, elder—one bound 
to you in sickness and in health.” 

“Wa’al, I must say, you hev no reason to 
complain of want of devotion, pa’son,” says Uncle 
*Lisha. “A carefuller, patienter, more devoted 
da’ter than Loviny was never known. Of course 
you feel lonesome, after bein’ married more’n fif- 
ty years, but you must accept the chastenin’ of the 
Lord, pa’son, and faint not when you’re rebuked 
of Him. Only a few months ago you preached a 
very edifyin’ sermon on how you was goin’ to 
walk softly all your days in the bitterness of your 
soul, and now you're a-rebellin’, and goin’ agin 
your children’s wishes and your people’s wishes. 
You can’t expect happiness in such a course.” 

“ Oh, my friend,” says the old man, “ you don’t 
know what it is to be at the head of a parish, nor 
how I have felt the loss of my Damaris fur my 
dear people. I feel that they need-a female lead- 
er. The sewin’-circle, my dear friend, and the 
women’s prayer-meetin’—I feel that our wives 
and mothers needa leader. They’ve ben ez sheep 
without a shepherd.” 

““Wa’al,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “the women c n 
get along putty well, I guess. I think you'll find 
you’ve made a mistake, pa’son, ef you’re doin’ it 
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on their account, and I'd advise you to think it 
over.” 

“Oh, my friend,” says the pa’son, “how could 
I disapp’int a heart sot on me—how make a toy 
of young affections ?” 

“'Wa’al, pa’son,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “jest now 
you said she was a person of a suitable age, and 
though I don’t think so, though I think she’s too 
young fur you, yet I must say I don’t think a re- 
spectable single woman of forty or more is likely 
to go mournin’ all her days because you've dis- 
app’inted her. Think better of it, pa’son ; it ain’t 
seemly, it ain’t sensible, nor decent, nor right.” 

“Elder,” says the old man, gittin’ up, and 
speakin’ in a solemn, preachin’ tone, that was a 
sign with him of bein’ very mad, “St. Paul says 
that marriage is honorable unto all. There’s no 
better guide than St. Paul.” 

“Very true,” says Uncle ’Lisha; “ but St. Paul 
also says that things that may be lawful ain’t al- 
ways expedient. He says—” 

“T think I know all St. Paul says, elder,” says 
the pa’son. “ But it’s no use fur us to talk this 
way; my mind is made up, and my marriage day 
is fixed on. I think it’s better fur me to marry, 
and I shall make my intention known to my sis- 
ters at the Saturday prayer-meetin’.” 

Wa’al, Uncle ’Lisha saw the old gentleman’s 
grit was up, and ’twa’n’t no use to fight him any 
more; so he says, “‘ Wa’al, parson, ef you’re sot 
on it—” 

“T am,” says the pa’son; and jest then the 
mail come in, and he made off with his letter. 

By-and-by, when I'd finished up all the ap- 
ples, I come down the ladder, and Uncle ’Lisha 
was the maddest man when he seen me. 

“Hev you ben up there all the time, Eben?” 
says he. 

“Yes, I hev,” says I, ez cool ez a cowcumber. 
“T’ve finished up all the apples, too.” 

“ Well, well,” says Uncle ’Lisha, “I suppose 
I'd ought to hev thought of it myself. You're 
young, Eben; but ez what hez ben said here this 
afternoon wa’n’t meant fur you, I hope you won’t 
repeat it. I shall tell your aunt Nabby this even- 
in’.” 

I thought then I'd hev some fun, fur Aunt 
Nabby was an awful smart woman with her 
tongue; so I says to her that evenin’ after tea, 
“Well, Aunt Nabby, what do you think of this 
piece of news ?” 

Aunt Nabby screwed up her lips very tight, 
and looked madder’n a yaller hornet. ‘“ Think !” 
says she, with her eyes snappin’, “I shall take 
an opportunity of sayin’ what I think at the 
women’s prayer-meetin’ on Saturday, and I ain’t 
a-goin’ to say a word till then ef I die fur it.” 

I knowed then the old pa’son would catch it, 
for Aunt Nabby was quite a leader among the 
women, and she wa’n’t afraid to speak her mind. 
Saturday she got all her chores done up early, 
and went off on a round of calls on all the female 
members. I seen ’em all goin’ up the hill to- 
gether to the meetin’-house ; afterward a-clackin’ 
away like a parcel of crows in December. Men 
wa’n’t admitted to the female prayer-meetin’, or 
I'd hev gone that afternoon ; but I heerd all about 
it afterward. Aunt Nabby was in a real good 
humor when she told about it at tea-time. 

It seemed the old gentleman opened the meetin’ 
ez usual, and then they went through with it, 
singin’ and prayin’ all round by turns, remem- 
berin’ the heathen, and so on. Then come the 
benediction, and then the pa’son asked ’em to 
wait a minute, and he sot down. 

“My friends,” says he, after a minute, “I’ve 
always hed your welfare at heart ;” and then he 
went through with the whole sermon he’d preach- 
ed Uncle ’Lisha, and he wound up by sayin’, “ It’s 
mainly fur you I’m a-takin’ this step, and I know 
you will welcome one who will be among you ez 
a mother in Israel.” 

Wa’al, would you believe it, all them women 
said out, loud and unanimous, “ No /” 

Then Aunt Nabby got up, and says she, “ My 
sisters and I hev talked this matter over, and 
though we couldn’t hardly believe that you was 
reely thinkin’ of marryin’ agin at your age, we 
agreed that we wanted it to be understood be- 
tween us, first, that it ain’t necessary fur you to 
marry on our account. No one could ever take 
Ma’am Payson’s place; her we grew up to love 
and lean on, and ef them she did more fur even 
than she did fur us forgits her, we won’t and 
sha’n’t: so that’s plain. And we don’t know ez 
we think that any old maid that’s lived all her 
life in a girls’ school is fit to direct us, that is, 
most of us, older than she is, ef she ain’t young, 
and hez hed children and grandchildren, and a 
great deal of experience that she hez never hed 
and never will hev. And, besides, we hevn’t the 
idee that she can be a person of much judgment. 
And ez fur yourself, you hevn’t asked our opin- 
ion, and we won’t give it. It’s a free country, 
and ef you think it’s all right fur an old man of 
eighty, that’s ben married more’n fifty years to 
the best of women, to go makin’ up to somebody 
else before she’s cold in her grave, and gittin’ 
married agin before the year’s out—ef you think 
that’s fittin’ conduct fur a minister of the Gospel, 
why, of course, nobody can’t interfere; but we 
jest want you to understand that we know you’re 
a-doin’ it fur your own sake, and to please your- 
self, and nobody else, and we believe that in your 
own heart you know that we know it. That’s all, 
I think, except that we hope you'll always be led 
right and guided right.” 

Well, Aunt Nabby said, the old man turned 
fust so red and then so white she thought he 
was goin’ to hev a stroke, and then, “I can’t hear 
any more of this,” he says, and he got up and 
walked out, kind of wavin’ his hand to ’em all. 
But Aunt Nabby hed let off all her steam fust. 

He was putty stiff-necked, though, the old man 
was, and he was married along in November, and 
after a while he brought his wife over to Nautick. 
Of course thea all the members asked ’em to tea 





all round; even Aunt Nabby did, and got out her | 
I left Nautick 


that Christmas, and I’ve ben livin’ here ’most ever 
sence, but I hear from ’em all now and then. The 
old pa’son don’t stick quite so close to Nautick 
ez he did; he’s over to the main-land a good deal. 
They don’t set much store by his wife to Nau- 
tick, and she says the climate don’t agree with 
her: that’s a way folks hez now when things 
don’t suit. And they say the pa’son himself’s 
kind of failin’. The members don’t make so 
much of him ez they did, and he feels that. 





WHAT DID THEY THINK OF HIM? 


Hager the Eighth was forever in search 
Of One with a spirit congenial ; 
He led half a dozen with glee to the church, 
And made them all legally queen-ial. 
*Twould p’rhaps have been better, 
Disdaining Love’s fetter, 
Had each taken servitude menial. 


Aragon’s Kath’rine would certainly say 
Her better-half’s conduct was blamable, 
That ne’er, from the first, could she get her own way, 
For the man was a monster untamable; 
While as for indorsing 
That horrid divorcing !~ 
*Twas th’ act of a monarch unnamable. 


Sweet Anne Boleyn would undoubtedly swear 
From her marriage her misery dated, 
And own with a sigh it was sad to be fair, 
To be flattered, made much of, and féted ; 
As, ambition baffled, 
She walked to the scaffold, 
Abusing the king she had mated. 


Lady Jane Seymour, who died in her bed, 
In terms not so strong would express herself, 
Because at her death the poor thing had a head 
Wherewith in the coffin to bless herself. 
No wailer or whiner, 
This lucky regina 
Had really small cause to distress herself. 


Poor Anne of Cleves would with salt tears lament 
(For the hatred Hal bore her was mutual), 
And wish that to England she ne’er had been sent 
As wife to a king such a brute to all: 
I hope, gentle readers, 
Whenever you’re pleaders 
For wives, that you'll find some to suit you all. 


Kate Howard went headless to Tower Hill grave, 
Allowing she’d done wrong to wive with him, 
And wondering much could a woman behave 
In manner her life to survive with him; 
At the same time averring 
She much was preferring 
The tomb to remaining alive with him. 


Katherine Parr shrank in awe from her lord, 
Who bullied her well (‘twas so rude of him), 
And living in dread of the axe or the cord, 
*T wasn’t likely she’d aught to say good of him. 
And it is not surprising 
Her first glad day’s rising 
Was that when the worms made their food of him. 


So bluff old King Harry concluded his search 
Without meeting a spirit congenial, 
Although he led six up the steps of the church, 
And raised their positions to queen-ial, 
*Twould surely be better, 
Disdaining Love's fetter, 
Had each taken servitude menial. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Grerr Craoxers.—T wo quarts of flour, one pint of 
molasses, one pound of brown sugar, half a pound of 
lard, two ounces of ground ginger, and a tea-spoonful 
of cloves. Knead them a long time, and roll very thin. 
Bake over a steady strong fire. 

Scoron Cake.—One pound each of sugar and eggs, 
half a pound each of flour and meal, and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter; a gill of brandy, and a nut- 
meg. 

Stewep Kipneys.—Lay them in salt and water for a 
few minutes. Cut off the outside, or meat, and chop 
up in small pieces. Put them in a stew-pan with a lit- 
tle water, and cook until tender; then add pepper and 
salt, butter, and a little thickening flour; last of all a 
glass of port-wine, and you have a dish for an epicure. 

Smoruzrerp Cuiokens.—Prepare the fowls as for 
roasting, and put them in a pot of boiling water until 
tender. When within about twenty minutes of being 
done add a tea-cupful of rice, which will cook in the 
gravy. Add parsley, pepper, and salt, and serve the 
fowl on a dish with the rice around it. 

Borep Ione ror Cakes.—To one pound and a half 
of sugar put half a pint of water. Boil until it ropes. 
Have ready the whites of seven eggs, beaten to a solid 
froth. Pour the syrup into a bowl, and stir until milk- 
warm ; then add the eggs, and beat hard for an hour. 

Lemon Piz.—Grate the rind off a fine lemon, and ex- 
press the juice. Beat the yolks of four eggs, add to 
them one cupful of sugar, one cupful of cream or rich 
milk, one table-spoonful of flour, and thelemon. Beat © 
the mixture well, and bake in a crust. While it is 
baking beat the whites stiff with four table-spoonfuls 
of sifted white sugar. When the pie is baked, spread 
the whites on smoothly, and set in the oven to brown 
slightly. This quantity will make two small pies. 

Lemon Pupptwwe.—The peels of two large lemons 
grated on sugar, or boiled and beaten in a mortar, half 
a pound of sugar, the juice of a large lemon, half a 
pound of butter, ten eggs, leaving out half of the 
whites. Beat all together, and putting a puff paste in 
the bottom of your plate, bake it. 

Grverr Crackers.—Two quarts of flour, three spoon- 
fuls of lard and one large one of butter, four spoonfuls 
of ginger, a wine-glassful of wine, a few cloves and 
allspice, a saucerful of brown sugar, and a pint of mo- 
lasses. This quantity makes an ordinary-sized sifter 
full. The cakes are crisp, and generally relished. 

Gineerpreap Nuts.—One quart of molasses, three 
pints of flour, one pint of corn meal, one pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of coarse brown sugar, an ounce of 
allspice, a tea-spoonful of cloves, a tea-spoonful of 
cinnamon, and two ounces of ginger. Put the mo- 
lasses in a mug, then add to it the butter and sugar; 
have on the fire a saucepan of boiling water, in which 
set the mug and its contents. Let it stand until the 
butter and sugar are dissolved. In the mean time mix 
the spices, all pounded, with the flour and meal. Aft- 
erward knead the whole together, and cut into cakes 
not larger in circumference than a silver half dollar. 
Bake them about a quarter of an hour, but be careful 
not to let them burn. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S VISIT AT MATANZAS,—From Sxercues py Frank H. TayLor.—[See Pace 170.] 
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Fig. 6.—Skirtep Basgve ror Evperty Lapy. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LLL, Figs. 12-20. 


Cravat and Hair 
Bows. 

Tue cravat bow is 
made on a square 
piece of black stiff 
lace two inches in 
size. On the under 
edge of this founda- 
tion is set a gathered 
piece of figured black 
tulle four inches and 
seven-eighths long 
and fourteen inches 
and a half wide, 
which is bordered 
on the bottom with 
two rows of beaded 
black lace. Loops 
of figured tulle and 
a knot and ends of 
cream-colored satin 
ribbon complete the 
bow. The hair bow 
is made to match 
the cravat bow, and 
is furnished on the 
wrong side with a 
long hair-pin. 


Music Roll. 

Tuts music roll is 
made of card-board, 
and is covered on 
the outside with gray 
sail-cloth, furnished 
with a binding of 
maroon leather, and 
trimmed with strips 
of the same. The 
sail cloth is embroid- 
ered in chain stitch 
with maroon crew- 
el worsted in two 
shades. The handle 
is covered on the up- 
per side with sail- 
cloth, and on the un- 
der side with maroon 
leather, which over- 
laps on the outside 
in the manner of a 
binding. The inside 
of the music roll is 
lined with white 
moiré paper. Simi- 
lar paper is pasted on 
the cylinder-shaped 
part, which is de- 
signed to hold the 
music. The music 
roll is closed with a 
bronze clasp, as can 
be seen in the illus- 
tration, 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Cremisr. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. ].—Skirtep Basque For 
Exvpeety Lapy.—{See Fig. 6.] 


For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 


Suppl, No, MIL, Figs, 12-20, 
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Alloy of Phosphorus and Tin for 
making Bronze. 

A compounp of phosphorus and tin has lately 
been introduced into the market by the Graupen 
Tin-W orks, in Bohemia, by means of which phos- 
phor-broaze can be manufactured 40 per cent. 


— —— 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Carp 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


Suppl., No, VITI., Figs. 48-55, 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s CHEmIse. 


Music Roi. 


cheaper than that at present in the market, and 
but 8 per cent. more expensive than ordinary 
bronze. In combining the alloy of phosphorus 
and tin with copper, only the usual precautions, 
in the manufacture of ordinary bronze, need be 
observed. Since phosphor-bronze varies in its 
properties with the proportion of tin and phos- 
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Fig. 5. 
[See Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 27-38, 


Fig. 3—Dress ror Giri 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 4.—Pomrapour Fovtarp 
Dress.—[See Page 164.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


—CasHMerE Dress.—Back, 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 





DovBLE-BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET WITH CURVED 
Front.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1, Double Page. ] 
Wrrn Cor Paper Partrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


phorus which it con- 
tains, two grades of 


the phosphorus-tin 
alloy aremade. No. 
0, containing 5 per 


cent. of phosphorus, 
and No. 1, conitain- 
ing 24 per cent, By 
means of these, com- 
pounds in almost all 
desired proportions 
can be prepared, 
though for special 
purposes a different 
grade, in 
containing inore than 
5 per cent. of phos- 
phorus, 


supplied. 


no case 


would be 





Water-proofing 
Clothing. 
ANY one can read 
ily apply the follow 
ing process, employ 
ed by Thieux, of 
Marseilles, in pref 
erence to the use of 
a solution of caout- 
for water 
proofing the clothing 
of the French rail- 
road guards Dis 
solve about 2} 
pounds of alum and 
the same weight of 
sugar of lead, each 
in about 8 gallons of 


choue, 


water, and mix the 
two solutions. Im 
merse the articles 


for two hours in the 
clear solution of ace- 
tate of alumina thus 
formed, drawn off 
from the precipitate, 
then wring them 
out, dry in the air, 
and iron. 





Preserving Fish 
with Sugar. 
the 


process, 


By following 
extensively 
employed in Portu 
gal, fish can be pre- 
served for a long 
time without loss of 
flavor. 


Sugar is 
strewed upon the 
fleshy portions of 
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the opened fish, and is allowed to penetrate 
thoroughly by keeping them in a horizontal po- 
sition for several days. Salmon treated in this 
way, before salting and smoking, are said to 
possess a superior flavor; and a table-spoonful 
of sugar will answer for a salmon four to six 
pounds in weight. 





ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS 

Lorriz.—You can set a table or have refreshments 
handed round at your leap-year party as you prefer ; 
the first is preferable. Clinking glasses is a convivial 
custom, not warranted at an evening party. 

A Svusortser.—Get some gray bunting, or else some 
grenadine of the red shade of your silk, to combine 
with your dotted silk. Use the silk for a skirt, with a 
shirred polonaise of the wool goods. It is too soon to 
make up a cashmere dress that you design for next 
fall. 

Mes. E.—Black, brown, or gray corduroy is best for 
a useful skirt to be made full, by pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIII. Then get any of the wool 
goods described in New York Fashions of, the same 
Bazar for a polonaise to be made by the Shirred Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIIL 
The plain skirts will doubtless continue in fashion. A 
stiffly starched skirt, with flounces up the back, or else 
a moreen Balmoral, will make the full skirt look quite 
large enough, unless you are unusually slight, when a 
small crinoline bustle may be used. A coat basque of 
brocaded satin de Lyon should be made quite long, al- 
most like a surtout, to be worn with a velvet skirt. 

Sirver Ham.—A panier polonaise and skirt of the 
cashmere, with the striped fabric for trimming, will be 
pretty for your daughter. The brocaded silk will 
make her a pretty coat basque that she might wear 


| 


with the cashmere skirt. You bought a great deal | 


more than is necessary for one dress. 

Ovv SussoreKr.—It is too early to buy your dresses 
for a trousseau in June. Why not get everything in 
the way of under-ciothing ready now, and leave the 
dresses until] May, when the summer fashions will be 
settled 2? You might also be making a pretty wrapper 
of some delicate shade of cashmere, either cream, lav- 
ender, or pale bine, and some white muslin wrappers 
and cambric short suite. Do not wear your breakfast 
cap and wrapper outside of your own room when you 
are a bride at a hotel. 

J. A. G.—You can use your striped silk for a front 
breadth of a fall skirt of plain blue silk, and for some 
panier drapery at the top. Then have the basque of 
plain blue, with trimming of the figured stripe like a 
vest in front. You might also have the same stripes 
as a border around the skirt, and, indeed, a breadth of 
it in the shirred back of the skirt would look well. 
Harper & Brothers have published a cook-book, by 
Mrs. Henderson, which will be sent you from this 
office by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 50. 

Mrs. C. C.—Use black satin de Lyon, and make your 
wool dress by the pattern of the Shirred Polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIIL. 

Mes. L. C. 
new woollen goods described in the New York Fash- 
jons of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIII. You can match the 
silk in color probably, but if not, you can find figured 
foulard in chintz patterns that will be pretty with it, 
or else a striped summer silk in two shades of gray, or 
perhaps satin-striped silk can be found to suit it. Use 
the pattern of the Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XIII 

Trupy.—Your sample, without being exactly in the 
fashion, approaches it nearly, and if made up in a 
quiet style, will not be too striking. As you like 
trained dresses, it would look very well made up by 
the Trained Dress pattern illustrated on the first page 
of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIII. 

F. V. 8.—A surtout costume of silk and wool in the 
new heliotrope colors will be handsome for your wed- 
ding trevelling dress. 

Mrs. G. Y. P.—The shirred polonaise suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XILL, will be stylish for black 
caslimere, 

Erse..—Your green and red plaid silk is more styl- 
ish than it would be if dyed navy blue. Get some 
dark green silk to put with it, and make a gay after- 
noon dress, with a panier polonaise of the plaid. 

Preriexity.—The shirred polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIIL, is one of the best designe for 
a black mohair. Trim it with satin, either plain, 
polka-dotted, or striped. 

Mus. 8. C. A.—The blue silk will look best as a lower 
skirt under a gray or cream-colored French bunting. 
Your twilled wool will make a beautiful surtout to 
wear over any dark skirt. 

Mus. T. J. G.—Read reply just given Mrs. 8. C. A, 
about combining blue silk, etc. Do not ask a lady 
when making her first call to remove her bonnet. 

Raveten.—Turkey red oil calico suits are made part- 
ly of plain red and partly of figured calico by the pat- 
tern of the Combination Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 
10, Vol. XIIL 

Mrs. M. D. R.—Get some Oriental figured wool goods 
with blue ground and gold figures to go with your silk. 
Make it by the Short Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 3, Vol. XTIL 

N. F. H.—The brown velvet wil) be handsome for a 
full short skirt to wear under a surtout of the silk. 
You have also enough of the brown silk to make a 
skirt to wear with the light figured foulard. The 
brown foulard with blue figures might make a short 
suit for morning, or else a wrapper. The cream silk 
would be lovely made up with nun’s cloth of the same 
shade for an evening dress. Nun’s cloth is really fine 
French bunting. For a gayer dress use Chambéry 
gauze or brocaded silk. In late numbers of the Bazar 
you will find picturesque designs for evening dresses. 





Pirasant Hix, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & Auten, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“ Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Sraren. 
“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt ts not a spring water, 
ee & preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
aints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale y all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[(Com.} 


! 
B.—Get French bunting, or any of the 


Orrice or ‘Tue Curistian Reoorper,” 
Puttapetrata, Pa., September 23, 1879. 
James B. Horyer, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 

Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
| I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
| had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 


Postrcation Derantment A. M. E. ona 


| Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 





Yours very truly, 
W. G. Warkins, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. } 

















Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 

vented Copying W heel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garmenta 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 


| aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in _ by all Grocers, 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 





| BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 





Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 








REQUIRES NO COOKING 
OR SEASONING. 











Best Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


PRICE 25 CTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 


104 TO 1101 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


[MPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks, a) 
our Retail Department, Domestic Building, 





Broad. 
a | and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 
Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 
und, by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 
ur’s Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 
specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 
Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


184 Church St., N. ¥.; 153 Franklin St., Boston. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 

:* Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 
$2 natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. 














times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with privilege of rt, ‘o be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 





LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« Crry. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
privilege of examination. 


IN’ STRUCTION. 


Austin’s New Method in Chromo-Photographs. War- 
ranted a. Fall instruction sent for 25c. oe 
taken. J. W. AUSTIN, Box 348, Dunkirk, N. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 














Wl te mated vane to 1 applicants, and to customers without 


— it. It contain four se newag plates, 600 engravin; 


» and ful py seat ® 
lanting 1 
etc, lavalaable ‘oul 


D. M. PERRY & é 60. Detroit, ma 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as “‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles | issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 











A GREAT OFFER om TANGS 
rranted. NEW PLAN ORGANS ni 

EXTRAORDINARY LOW wid @ or 

Catalegues mailed. HORACE WA & Co., 


826 B’way., cor. 12th St.. N.Y. P.O.Bex,.3530, 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 











sS-FREE! FREE! 
$9 OSS ser HEE 


1880, we make the following grand, ekteerdinary offer : ore 


Feed One Dollar, we will send The Fires 
S-page, ustr wepls terary 
Y. Ledger, Lie with charming 





anf Pasily Journal, size of N. 
Literature, Rom: i) , Useful Knowledge, ete., ete., for old and 
youn). 'T Ooo » and to every subscriber ' we will give 


oy Paci es of Bliss’s Select 
Ucetcrapie and Plowse Sopda, seniors” Rae 
rahi be tr an orem Radish “mata (heme) Tenmeeth 


Im: 
White Winter), Beet Destege Improved Blood Turnip), Onion 
(Wethersfield Large Red), _ i (Gipsey), —- 


(Green Citron), Carrot ( ge), Spinach (Sa 
voy-leaved); Flowers—Ice- o Pons ge alia 
Ipomea sponte I 
hila, Godetia “Lindieyana, irmortles, cave, meben 


no seeds usually aan in stores, but are 
er wand. ty “Improved od. Variotlees, wer and 


It is the “latest” | 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 


L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St,, three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COM BINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, al) shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice pom by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





TIFUL FLOWERS 





We will send by rei 


guarantee thei 
arrival Me Fy one ; 7 


mao $e 














HOW TO MAKE LACE. 
NOTICE. 


EARLY. VOLUMES 
OF 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of HARPER’s WEEK- 
Ly and HarPER’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 














BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 oo each, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 

There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and 
12 volumes of the BAZAR now ready. 





cee 
ars. BK. Bliss & Sons, 
we will send the entire collection of 20 


Free, by mail post-paid, to every one "we sends 
year's subscription to Tue Fieestpe at Home. nm and 
womanin the United States who owns a fitsnaedicee onan 
for a garden should take advantage of this great offer—the most 

house. Perfect satisfaction guar- 
For $5.00 we will send six subscrip- 


liberal ever made by ar 
anteed or money refunded. 
tions aud 120 packages of seeds. 

Address, F. M. LUPTON, 27 Park Place, New York. 


LADI ES WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 3 


(RECLINING) 
less boom 






FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn. 





tionery for their cor 
should inguire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note | Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods a. presented 
in — me and Extra Superfine Brands, the 
latter rat, Sasarpeatd in Purity, Tone, and Bean- 
tifal Soft ish by even the finest oreign production. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


eink ty ica PARI S| 


EXPOS 








PURCHASES insae with’ prompittude and 


References in al the country. Circu- 
mr giving full intormatt my ent Ppa by addressing 


rs. H 
Por co 4zise New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


for removing radically and 
aan ng bon withoet tate pos 








HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Naseau, N.Y. 











TTMLTON’S DESIGN CARDS for Easter, with full 
directions in detail for Hand Painting in Water 
Colors. A package of Six Cards, all different, sent by 

wee ' to any address on receipt of price, 50c., by 
8S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, } Boston. 


HAND-COLORED DESIGNS 


For the SOUTH KENSINGTON STITCH. Sample 
and full list of patterns sent on receipt of 30c., by 
Ss. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warn sent" @ seen, toel Abo BO, 
ew tool, Cover & Book, $943 to $265. Before 
you buy besure to write e me. Ilustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL, F, ice lllie sctn New Jersey. 


HENDERSON’ S 








S008~PrantS 


Sent tree se s all who 


35 Bsteaeaereer hog HoSVErie - 








P LA Ry eee Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wi, igs , Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 
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$1 00. Votice. $1 00. 


“Harper’s Young People’’ No. 20, published March 16th—completing the 
thirteen issues offered to new subscribers to “Harper’s Weekly” for 1880— 
will be the last Number sent out with that paper. The publishers will mail 
“Harper’s Young People,” postage free, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, commencing with No. 21 and continuing until the end of the First 
Volume, which will conelude with the Number dated October 26, 1880, making 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & C0. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AnD STRAW GOODS. 














32 Numbers in all, upon receipt of One Dollar. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays. 





“Harper's Youna Preorte has been adopted 
as a Scnoont Reaper.” 

A handsome sixteen-page weekly, well filled 
and well printed, and admirably adapted to inter- 
est and instruct the young. It has a distinct pur- 
pose to which it steadily adheres—that, namely, 
of supplanting the vicious papers for the young 
with a paper more attractive, as well as more 
wholesome. It was doubled in size within a few 
weeks after its establishment; a circumstance 
which indicates both that it has found its field 
and that it intends to occupy it.— Boston Journal. 

The friends of healthy, moral training for the 
young will everywhere rejoice in the prosperity 
of Harper’s Youne Prorte.—N. Y. Graphic. 

Its choice of pure and interesting reading 
matter continues to be excellent.—Sunday-School 
Times, N.Y. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial 
weekly for young folks. It contains a great deal 
of excellent reading at a low figure, and will be 
worth thousands of dollars to every community 
where the boys and girls are induced to read it, 
and its kind, in preference to the silly, corrupting 
stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School Journal, 
N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincenr. 

Harper’s Youne Prorte has won its way al- 
ready to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords 
healthful reading for the young folk, and de- 
serves hearty support.— Utica Herald. 


The Youne Pzorte has been from the first suc- 
cessful beyond anticipation.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely il- 
lustrated.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and 
are within the comprehension of the young; the 
illustrations have an educational point, instead 
of a demoralizing attraction, and altogether we 
may regard the publication as one of the best—if 
not the very best—of those which appeal directly 
to the tastes of the young people.—J. Y. Star. 

A weekly paper for children which parents 
need not fear to let their children read at the 
family fireside.—Hartford Daily Times. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages 
are made do not like the reading provided for 
them, they must be altogether different from all 
the young people we have ever known.—J. Y. 
Evening Mail. 

Youne Prope is just as artfully suited to the 


periodicals to the likings of adults. * * * The new 
paper promises to be a model of its kind. It is 
full of innocent fun and useful knowledge, made 
really entertaining. The pictures are many and 
good.— NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

For neatness, elegance of engraving, and con- 
tents gen ally, it is unsurpassed by any pub- 





Pittsburgh Gazette. 


THERMS. 


Sinete Susscriptions for one year, $1 50; Five Svupscrirtions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance; postage free. 


Four Cents a Number. 


Sunscriptions may begin with any 


Number. When no time is specified, it 


will be understood that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued 


after the receipt of order. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


risk of loss. 


Pususnuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxum Square, N. Y. 





One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 








WALTER BAKER & €0., 
CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


: PREPARATIONS 

re Have been the STANDARD for PURITY and EXCELLENCE for 100 years, 

Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, &c. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts. 


18s0 


Dorchester, Mass. 














‘These 


iy pe ee * 


Ma _ oh 


third their 





BOX 4614. 


Japanese Crepe Pictures. 


beautiful pictures represent Japanese flowers, vines, shrubbery, landscapes, 


and artistically drawn figures, transferred in indelible colors to Japanese Crepe of the finest 
texture. Esch picture (as our {illustration shows) is complete in itself, and contains Japancse 
writing or characters, describing the locality, names of flowers, figures, ete. They are intended 
for, and make beautiful and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, sofas, or lounges, and are suit- 
able for lambrequins, centre pieces for table covers, etc. ; they ean be seen in the parlors of 
our wealthiest families in New York City and elsewhere, are very fashionable, and will be ad- 
mired and favorably commented upon by your friends. As we are now selling them at one- 


former price, ladies can beautify and ornament their homes at a trifling expense- 


Our prices are as follows (each picturo being different) ; 3 pictures for 18 cents ; 6 for 30 cents; 
12for 48 osnts, sent by mail, post paid. Send us clean postage stamps, of any denominction, 
as we prefer them to silver. Address, 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


B89 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK. 





tastes of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous | 


lication of the kind yet brought to our notice. — | 


Near Bleecker Street, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











PREPARED TO APPLY 0 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 
By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron., 
s PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 
SS) MINERAL DECALCOMANTE, 
; For Burning in on Porcelain Articles for Decorating, &e., &e. 3 
PALM & FECHTELER {opp: 2" Stewarts | NEW YORK, 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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i880 JONES 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 





SUITS AND CLOAKS. _AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov "5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. D> O GLASSWARE. 
SILKS. 6 CCROCKERY. 
FURS. OD ~D CHINA. 


O O 
0 0 
fs) 0 
J } 


Eighth Avenue 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











UPHULS TEnY 
AT Stewar&t 


ARE EXHIBITING a CHOICE COLLECTION of 


‘Furniture Coverings 


x x 
oO _O 
2 JONES ~° 
a) ‘a 
ws a 
| SHOES. 0 O LACES. 
srs 0 o a 
| CARPETS. () oO GLOVES. 
_ Oo G _ 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 Oo HOSIERY. | 
sd Oo Oo ais 
FURNITURE. O A_O MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. “Vv Gents’ FoRNisuina G'ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
Samples sent free. Send 8-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 











349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Spring Conds. Now Open. 


Every stock replete with all the novelties of the 
season. Greater display than ever of Foreign and 
| Domestic Dry Goods. 


OWING 


To the advance in price of almost every species of 
dry goods from Needles to Carpets, we have stored 
| away in our sub-cellars, and every other available 
spot, cases and bales of Muslins, Flannels, Prints, 
Cloths, Linens, Hosiery, Underwear, Dress Goods, 
Blankets, &c., at prices far below the present price 
of manufacture. Thus our patrons will see at a glance 
our ability to sell Muslins by the piece or Flannel by 
the yard, at the old prices; and we would advise them 
to lay in a good stock of Muslins, Flannels, and Under- 
wear, as the prices will surely advance this spring in 
all kinds of 


DRY GOODS. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue, N. Y. 


, And ARRASENE OF THE 

Se FINEST SHEER, manutfac- 
Ct tRN CY C9 tured to our special order for the 
cig as LADIES of AMERICA. 


Ds HOW TO MAKE LACE, 











Yoo ea) 
ag “aa some Pattern on Linen, 
os and Sheet of Designs of COL- 
LARS, CUFFS, BARBES, 
FICHUS, &c., 50c., post free ; 
60c., Registered. 


ARRASENE, 
The beautiful material for 
Artistic Embroidery. How 
to work it. CREWEL, and 
Plain and Fancy Embroid- 
ery, beautifully illustrated, 25c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 
Book and Supplements of 
over 400 BIBS, BARBES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., 25c. 

Darnep Net, Book of Patterns. 
5c. 3c. for samples and price-list. 
823 Broadway, New York, and 

175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


a7 
PRINCESS 


HONIFON 
POINT 
LACE 

BRAIDS 











| 62 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name | 
} in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. | 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
| to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 





5 Cards, no 2 alike, new ey Motto, Marble, 
&c., name on, 10c. H.C. Atten, Northford, Conn. 


Get» Powder for Dark Goods, 30c. per 





box. Gop Srampine Co., 102 West 17th St., N.Y. } 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
nt by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 
L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 





| 50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge, &c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


‘HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


50 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, etc. Cards, all new 
| OV styles, name on, 10c. Carp Mitts, Northford, Ct. 








and Draperies, 


In SATINS, DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, 
POPELINES, REPS, PLUSHES, COTELINES and 


Tapestries 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION and QUALITY. Also, 
SPECIAL and EXCLUSIVE STYLES in 


Momie Cloths 


Of RAW SILK, SILK and COTTON, 
TINSEL and COTTON, &c. 


Lace Curtains 


| Of GREAT VARIETY, including NOVEL STYLES 


| In PANAMA, JUTE, PLAIN and EMBROIDERED, 
| CREPE, PLAIN and PRINTED, PATENT IMPE- 





250 Lilustrations. A hand. | 


Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Vhio. | 


RIAL, PRINTED CENTRES and BORDERS, SWISS, 
GUIPURE D’ART, CLUNY, SAXONY, BRUSSELS 
POINT, BRETONNE, &c. 


Window Shades, Cornices, 
Beds, Bedding, &c. 


Broadway Ath Ave,,dth &IOthSts, 





A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and §00 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
Cents for postage will buy the Flora. Guin, telling 
how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Carden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Piates, and many hundreu Engravings. For Se. 
in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’ sIllustrated Monthly Magazine—%2 Pages, 
aColored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav 
ings. Price $1.25ayear ; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for % cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥ 


‘HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


20 Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Motto 
~ with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..... waeeed $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............ . 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harren’s MaGazine..... 


Harrer’s Weexiy.......>One Year......... $10 00 
Harper’s BazaR......... f 

ee Hse. ens tee... £0 
Hanean's Batate nn... f ON Year -.-ee-eese- 700 
Hantawe Batam... 22...) ONC Years... cs-0. 7 00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


A . ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 10c. IL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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1880—-AN UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE, 
SPRING VOLUNTARILY THROWING HERSELF INTO THE ARMS OF WINTER. 


FACETIZ. 


Canpr, at least, was the young woman who, a few Sundays ago, in a 
church not far from Boyton Mafor, the residence of Prince Leopold, got 
up to forbid the banns of a rustic couple who were anxious to get into 
matrimonial trouble. When the church-warden went to inquire what 
“ cause or just impediment” she knew why they should not be joined, 
she replied that she knew a very just one. 

“ Well, what is it ?” asked the official. 

“T—I want him myself,” naively stammered out the damsel. 


she Lar ts 
“Where is your mother?” said a worthy man to a little street miser- 
dle. 


She answered, diffidently, ‘‘ She is dead.” 

** Have you no father ?” 

“Yes, sir; but he is sick.” 

“What ails him ?” continued the questioner. 

* He has got a sore finger, sir.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Why don’t he cut it off, then ?” 

* Please, sir, he hain’t got any money to buy a knife.” 


qxmqenliinsaltis 

A Paris correspondent says he overheard the following dialogue at a 
recent ball: 

“ Have you seen Madame G-—— ?” asked one lady of another. “Since 
~ has embraced M. Banting’s religion she has diminished at least one- 

aif.” 

** Then she must be charming,” said Mlle. X——, with naiveté. 

“Not at all,” rejoined the first speaker; “she looks like a cathedral 
that has lost all its saints, and preserved all the niches from which they 
were taken.” : 

There are two classes who do not bear prosperity—one of them being 
those who do not get a chance to bear it. 


oopmmemaijpieanmnans 

“ What struck you most in the equatorial regions 2?” asked a gentleman 
of a traveller. 

“ The sun,” was the reply. 
Ligutty anp Fawtastioatty Toup.—A critic thus sums up the varie- 
ties of styles adopted by dancers: One man waltzes with his head in 
the air, and much the expression worn by a dog when he is howling at 
the sound of music. Another has a bend in the middle, which looks as 
uncomfortable as it is ungraceful. One gennflects at every turn, and 
slides out one of his feet as if to trip up rival dancers. An even more 
dangerous performer works his left hand up and down as if it were a 
panne handle. A tall man, with a top-heavy kind of stoop, leans over his 
aoe og 9 like a great hen taking a chicken under her wings. One man 

olde bis partner as if he were afraid she would slip from his grasp, while 
another looks as if he wished he were rid of his bargain. It is as the 
ball-room becomes gradually empty that the most furious dancing be- 
gins; and when only three or four couples are left, their movements 
more resemble gymnastics or acrobatic feats than dances. 


—_——__.>————_ 

Exrraorprnary Frat or Nature—Jumping from winter to summer 
without a spring. . 

One of Henry Fox's jokes was that played off on the late Mrs. —, 
who had a great fondness for making the acquaintance of foreigners, 
He first forged a letter of recommendation to her in favor of a German 
nobleman, the Baron von Sedlitz Powdertz, whose card was left at her 
door, and for whom a dinner was immediately planned by Mrs. ——, and 
an invitation sent inform. After waiting a considerable time, no baron ap- 
pearing, the dinner was served; but during the second course a note was 
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A WALKING SUIT. 


brought to the lady of the house, with excuses from the baron, who was 
unexpectedly prevented from coming by the sudden death of his aunt 
the Duchess von Epsom Saltz, which she read out to the company with- 
out any suspicion of the joke, and to the entertainment of her friends, 
among whom wes the facetious author. 


PRONE =e TSS 

An old woman of the name of Gordon, in the north of Scotland, was 
listening to the account given in Scripture of Solomon’s glory, which 
was read to her by a little female grandchild. When the girl came to 
tell of the thousand camels which formed part of the Jewish sover- 
eign’s live stock, “ Eh, lassie,” cried the old woman, “a thousand Camp- 
bells, say ye? The Campbells are 
an auld clan, sure enough ; but look 





and ye dinna see the Gordons 
too!” 
ES EE = 


A geography recitation in Nevada 
must be ———- Just imagine 
a school-boy standing up and grave- 
ly rattling off the following before 
a committee of: the Board of Edu- 
cation: “ Buttermilk Cafion is in 
the Paradise Mountains, northwest 
from Eden, about ten miles from 
. Gouge-Eye, on the road leading 

s from Limburger to Whoop-’Em- 

Z Up, by way of Bell Town, Lay- 





A CARRIAGE TOILETTE. 


’Em-Ont, and Hungry, and just over the mountains from Bung-Eye and 
Knock-’Em-Stiff.” 


There is a venerable and benevolent judge in Paris who at the mo- 
ment of passing sentence on a prisoner consults his assessors on each 
side of him as to the penalty proper to be inflicted. 

“ What ought we to give this rascal, brother?” he says, bending over 
to the assessor on the right. 

*T should say three years.” 

“ What is your opinion, brother ?” to the assessor on the left. 

“*T should give him about four years.” 

The judge, with benevolence: “ Prisoner, not desiring to give you a 
long and severe term of imprisonment, as I should have done if left to 
myself, I have consulted my learned brothers, and shall take their advice. 
Seven years.” : 

They were looking at the hippopotamus, Said she, “‘ Augustus dear, 
did you say that was a horse ?” 

“Yes, my love, I did—a river-horse.” 

** Well, isn't he made up wrong, or deformed, or something of that sort ?” 

“Oh no. That’s the only model of blood stock they have in Africa. 
He isn’t very pretty, is he?” 

“Well, not very; but do you know, he reminds me of you sometimes, 
Angnet us dear,” 

“ How, dear: when he shuts his eyes and drifts into those delicious 
phases of reverie ?” 

* No, love; it’s when he yawns.” 
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TRYING! 








Srreer Boy (with mock solemnity). “‘This way, your Reverence |” 


VEHICLE FOR A MILD WINTER, 
WHEN THERE’S MORE SLUSH THAN SLEIGHING., 


